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VERY HARD CASH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
—@—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The Hard Cash sailed from Canton months 
before the boat race at Henley recorded in 
Chapter I.; but it landed in Barkington a fort- 
night after the last home event I recorded in its 
true series. Chapter IX. 

Now this fortnight, as it happens, was fruit- 
ful of incidents; and must be dealt with at once. 
After that, “ Love” and “Cash,” the converging 
branches of this story, will flow together in one 
stream. 


| Alfred Hardie kept faith with Mrs. Dodd, and, 
by an effort she appreciated, forbore to express 
his love for Julia except by the pen. He took 
| in Lloyd’s shipping news, and got it down by 
| rail in hopes there would be something about 
the Agra: then he could call at Albion Villa; 
Mrs. Dodd had given him that loophole: 
| meantime he kept hoping for an invitation : 
|| which never came. 
Julia was now comparatively happy : and so in- 
deed was Alfred: but then the male of our 
species likes to be superlatively happy, not 
comparatively; and that Mrs. Dodd forgot, or 
perhaps had not observed. 
One day Sampson was at Albion Villa, and 
'| Alfred knew it. Now, though it was a point of 
| honour with poor Alfred not to hang about 


| after Julia until her father’s return, he had 


| a perfect right to lay in wait for Sampson, and 
| hear something about her; and he was so 
| deep in love that even a word at second hand 
from her lips was a drop of dew to his heart. 
So he strolled up towards the Villa. He had 
| nearly reached it, when a woman ran past him 
| making the most extraordinary sounds; I can 
only describe it as screaming under her breath. 
Though he only saw her back, he recognised 
Mrs. Maxley. One back differeth from another, 
whatever you may have been told to the contrary 
in novels and plays. He called to her: she 
took no notice, and darted wildly into the gate 
of Albion Villa. Alfred’s curiosity was excited, 
and he ventured to pat his head over the gate. 


|| But Mrs. Maxley had disappeared. 


Alfred had half a mind to go in and inquire if 





anything was the matter: it would be a good 
excuse, 

While he hesitated, the dining-room window 
was thrown violently up, and Sampson looked 
out: “Hy! Hardie! my good fellow! for 
Heaven’s sake a fly! and a fast one !” 

It was plain something very serious had 
occurred : so Alfred flew towards the nearest fiy- 
stand. On the way, he fell in with a chance fly 
drawn up at a public-house ; he jumped on the 
box and drove rapidly towards Albion Villa. 
Sampson was hobbling to mect him—he had 
sprained his ankle or would not have asked for 
a conveyance—to save time he got up beside 
Alfred, and told him to drive hard to Little 
Friar-street. On the way he explained hurriedly : 
Mrs. Maxley had burst in on him at Albion Villa 
to say her husband was dying in torment: and 
indeed the symptoms she gave were alarming, 
and, if correct, looked very like lock-jaw: but 
her description had been cut short by a severe 
attack, which choked her and turned her speech- 
Jess and motionless, and white to the very lips : 

**Qho,’ sis I, ‘ brist-pang!’ And at such a 
time, ye know. But these women are as un- 
seasonable as th’ are unreasonable. Now Angina 
— or brist-pang, is not curable through the 

ungs, nor the stomick, nor the liver, nor the 
stays, nor the saucepan, as the bunglintinkerin- 
dox of the schools pretind; but only through 
that mighty mainspring the Brain: and instid of 
going meandering to the Brain round by the 
stomick, and so giving the wumman lots o’ time 
to die first, which is the scholastic practice, I 
wint at the Brain direct, took a puff o’ chlorofm, 
put m’ arm round her neck, laid her back in a 
chair—she didn’t struggle, for, when this dis- 
orrder grips ye, ye can’t move hand nor fuot— 
and had my lady into the land of Nod in half a 
minute; thin off t? her husband; so here’s th’ 
Healer between two stools—spare the whipcord, 
spoil the knacker!—it would be a good joke if I 
was to lose both pashints for want of a little 
ubeequity, wouldn’t it >—Lash the lazy vagabin! 
—Not that I care: what interest have I in 
their lives? they never pay: but ye see cus- 
tom’s second nature; an d’Ive formed a vile 
habit ; I’ve got to be a Healer among the killers : 
an d’a Triton among—the millers: here we are 
at last, Hiven be praised.” And he hopped into 
the house faster than most people can run—on 
a good errand. Alfred flung the reins to a cad, 
and followed him. 
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The room was nearly full of terrified neigh- 
bours: Sampson shouldered them all roughly 
out of his way; and there, on a bed, lay Max- 
ley’s gaunt figure in agony. 

THis body = drawn wt the middle into an 
arch, and nothing touched the bed but the head 
and the heels: the toes were turned back in 
the most extraordinary contortion, and the 
teeth set by the rigour of the convulsion; and 
in the man’s white face and fixed eyes were the 
horror and anxiety, that so often show them- 
selves when the body feels itself in the gripe of 
Death. 

Mr. Osmond the surgeon was there : he had 
applied a succession of hot cloths to the pit of 
the stomach, and was trying to get laudanum 
down the throat ; but the clenched teeth were 
impassable, 

e now looked up and said politely: “Ah! 
Dr. Sampson, I am glad to see you here. The 
seizure is of a cataleptic nature, I apprehend. 
The treatment hitherto has been hot epithems 
to the abdomen, and-———” 

Here Sampson, who had examined the patient 
keenly and paid no more attention to Osmond 
than to a fly buzzing, interrupted him as un- 
ceremoniously : 

* Poisoned,” said he, philosophically. 

“ Poisoned ! !” screamed the people. 

* Poisoned!” cried Mr. Osmond, in whose 
little list of stereotyped maladies poisoned had 
no place. “Is there any one you have reason 
to suspect ?” 

“TI don’t suspect, nor conject, sir: I know. 
The man is poisoned; the substance strychnine ; 
now stand out of the way you gaping gabies, 
and let me work: hy, young Oxford! you are a 
man: get behind and hold both his arms, for 
your life! That’s you.” 

He whipped off his coat : laid hold of Osmond’s 
epithems, chucked them across the room, say- 
ing, “You might just as well squirt rose-water 
at a house on fire ;” drenched his handkerchief 
with chloroform, sprang upon the patient like a 
mountain cat, aud chloroformed him with all his 
might. 

Attacked so skilfully and resolutely, Maxley 
resisted little for so strong a man ; but the potent 
poison within fought virulently: as a proof, 
the chloroform had to be renewed three times 
before it could produce any effect. At last the 
— yielded to the fumes, and became insen- 
sible. 

Then the arched body subsided, and the rigid 
muscles relaxed and turned supple. Sampson 
kneaded the man like dough, by way of com- 
ment. 

“It is really very extraordinary,’ said Os- 
mond, 

“ Mai—dearr—sirr—nothing’s extraornary ; 
t’ a man that knows the reason of iverything.” 

He then inquired if any one in the room had 
noticed at what intervals of time the pains came 
on. 
“T am sorry to say it is continuous,” said 
Osmond. 

“ Mai—dearr—sirr—nothing on airth is con- 


tinuous: iverything has paroxysms and remis- 
sions—from a toothache t’ a cancer.” 

He repeated his query in various forms, till at 
iast a little girl squeaked out: “If—you— 
please, sir, the throes do come about every ten 
minutes, for I was a looking at the clock; I 
carries father his dinner at twelve.” 

“If you please, ma’am, there’s half a guinea 
for you for not been such a n’ ijjit as the rest of 
the world, especially the Dockers.” And he 
jerked her half a sovereign. 

A stupor fell on the assembly. They awoke 
from it to examine the coin, and see if it was 
real; or only yellow air. 

Maxley came to, and gave a sigh of relief. 
When he had been sensible, yet out of pain, 
nearly eight minutes by the clock, Sampson 
chloroformed him again. “T’ll puzzle ye, my 
friend strych,” said he. ‘“ How will ye get your 
perriodical paroxysm when the man is insensible? 
The Dox say y’ act direct on the spinal marrow. 
Weil, there’s the spinal marrow where you found 
it just now. Act on it again, my lad! I give 
ye leave—if ye can. Ye can’t; bekase ye 
must pass through the Brain to get there: and 
I occupy the Brain with a swifter ajint than y’ 
are, and mean to keep y’ out of it till your power 
to kill evaporates, been a vigitable.” 

With this his spirits mounted, and he in- 
dulged in a harmless and favourite fiction: he 
feigned the company were all males and medical 
students, Osmond included, and he the lecturer : 
“Now, jintlemen,” said he, “obsairve the great 
Therey of the Perriodeecity and Remittency of all 
disease ; in conjunckshin with its practice. All 
diseases have paroxysms, and remissions, which 
occur at intervals ; sometimes it’s a year, some- 
times a day, an hour, ten minutes: but what- 
ever th’ interval, they are true to it: they keep 
time. Only when the Disease is retirin, the 
remissions become longer, the paroxysms return 
at a greater interval: and just the revairse 
when the pashint is to die. This, jintlemen, is 
man’s life from the womb to the grave: the 
throes that precede his birth are remittent like 
ivery thing else, but come at diminished intervals 
when he has really made up his mind to 
be born (his first mistake, jints, but not his 
last) ; and the paroxysms of his mortal disease 
come at shorter intervals when he is really goen 
off the hooks : but still chronometrically ; just as 
watches keep time whether they go fast or slow. 
Now, jintlemen, isn’t this a beautiful Therey ?” 

“Oh mercy! Oh good people help me! Oh 
Jesus Christ have pity on me!” And the 
sufferer’s body was bent like a bow, and his eyes 
_ with horror, and his toes pointed at his 
chin. 

The Doctor hurled himself on the foe: 
* Come,” said he, “smell to this, lad! That’s 
right! He is better already, jintlemen, or he 
couldn’t howl, ye know. Deevil a howl in um 
before I gave um puff chlorofm. Ah! would 
ye? oul ye?” 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! ugh! ah 


19? 








The Doctor got off the insensible body, and 
resumed his lecture calmly, like one who has 
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disposed of some childish interruption ; “ and 
now to th’ application of the Therey: if the 
poison can reduce the tin minutes interval to five 
minutes, this pashint will die: and if I can get 
the tin minutes up t’ half an hour, this pashint 
will live. Any way, jintlemen, we won’t detain 
y’ unreasonably : the case shall be at an end by 
one o'clock.” 

On hearing this considerate stipulation, up 
went three women’s aprons to their eyes. 

“ Alack ! poor James Maxley! he is at his last 
hour: it be just gone twelve, and a dies at 
one.” 

Sampson turned on the weepers: ‘ Who 
says that, y’ ijjits? I said the case would end 
at one: a case ends when the pashint gets well, 
or dies.” 

Oh, that is good news for poor Susan Max- 
ley; her man is to be well by one o’clock, 
Doctor says.” 

Sampson groaned, and gave in. He was 
oo but not strong enough to make the 
populace suspend an opinion. 

et it might be done : by chloroforming them. 

The spasms came at longer intervals and less 
violent : and Maxley got so fond of the essence 
of Insensibility, that he asked to have some in 
his own hand to apply at the first warning of 
the horrible pains. 

Sampson said, “ Any fool can complete the 
cure :” and, by way of practical comment, left 
him in Mr. Osmond’s charge: but with an un- 
derstanding that the treatment should not be 
varied: that nolaudanum should be given: but, 
in due course, a stiff tumbler of brandy and 
water; or two. “If he gets drunk, all the 
better ; a little intoxication weakens the body’s 
memory of the pain it has endured, and so ex- 
pedites the cure. Now off we go to th’ other.” 

*« The body’s memory !” said Mr. Osmond to 
himself: “ what on earth does the Quack 
mean ?” 

The driver, de jure, of the fly, was not quite 
drunk enough to lose his horse and vehicle 
without missing them. He was on the look out 
for the robber, and, as Alfred came round the 
corner full pelt, darted at the reins with a husky 
remonstrance, and Alfred cut into him with the 
whip: an angry explanation—a guinea—and. 
behold the driver sitting behind complacent, 
and nodding. 

Arrived at Albion Villa, Alfred asked Sampson 
submissively if he might come in and see the 
wife cured. 

“Why of course,” said Sampson, not know- 
ing the delicate position. 

“Then ask me in before Mrs. Dodd,” mur- 
mured Alfred, coaxingl 

“Qo, ay,” said the 
see.” 

Mrs. Maxley was in the dining-room: she had 
got well of herself: but was crying bitterly, and 
the ladies would not let her go home yet; they 
feared the worst, and that some one would blurt 
it out to her. 

_To this anxious trio entered Sampson ra- 
diant: “There, it’s all right. Come, little 


Doctor, knowingly: “I 


Maxley, ye needn’t cry, he has got lots more 
mischief to do in the world yet: but, oh, wum- 
man, it is lucky you came to me and not to any 
of the tinkering dox. No more cat and dog for 
you and him, but for the Chronothairmal 
Therey: and you may bless my puppy’s four 
bones too: he ran and stole a fly like a man, and 
drove hilter-skilter: now, if I had got to your 
house two minutes later, your Jamie would have 
larned the great secret ere this.” He threw up 
the window. ‘“ Haw you! come away and re- 
ceive the applause due from beauty t’ ajeelity.” 

Alfred came in timidly, and was received with 
perfect benignity, and self-possession, by Mrs. 
Dodd ; but Julia’s face was dyed with blushes, 
and her eyes sparkled the eloquent praise she 
was ashamed to speak before them all. But 
such a face as hers scarce needed the help of a 
voice at such a time. And, indeed, both the 
lovers’ faces were a pretty sight, and a study. 
How they stole loving glances! but tried to 
keep within bounds, and not steal more than 
three per minute! and how unconscious they 
endeavoured to look, the intervening seconds ! 
and what windows were the demure so rr 
visages they thought they were making shutters 
of! Innocent love has at least this advantage 
over melodramatic, that it can extract exquisite 
sweetness out of so small a thing. These sweet- 
hearts were not alone, could not open their hearts, 
must not even gaze too long; yet to be in the 
same room even on such terms was a taste of 
Heaven. 

* But, oh, Doctor,” said Mrs. Maxley, “are 
you sure he is better ?” 

* He is out of danger, I tell ye.” 

“But, dear heart, ye don’t tell me what he 
ailed.” 

** Ma’am, if you had seen him you would have 
said he was taken for death.” 

“ Pray what és the complaint ?” inquired Mrs. 
Dodd. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell ye? poisoned.” 

This intelligence was conveyed with true 
scientific calmness, and received with feminine 
ejaculations of horror. Mrs. Maxley was in- 
dignant into the bargain: “ Don’t ye go giving 
my house an ill name! We keeps no poison.” 

Sampson fixed his eyes sternly on her: 
*Wumman, ye know better: ye keep strych- 
nine: for th’ use an delectation of your do- 
mistic animal.” 

** Strychnine! I never heard tell of it. Is 
that Latin for arsenic ?” 

“ Now isn’t this lamentable? Why arsenic 
is a mital: strychnine a vigitable. Nlist me! 
Your man was here seeking strychnine to poison 
his mouse; a harmless, domistic, necessary 
mouse : I told him mice were a part of Nature 
as much as Maxleys, and life as sweet tit as 
tim: but he was dif to sceintific and chrischin 
preceps; so I told him to go to the Deevil: 
‘I will,’ sis he, and went t’a docker. The two 
assassins have poisoned the poor beastie between 
em: and thin, been the greatest miser in the 
world, except one, he will have roasted his 








victim, and ate her on the sly, imprignated with 
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strychnine. ‘T’ll steal a march on t’other miser,’ 
sis he; and that’s you: t’ his brain flew the 
strychnine: his brain sint it to his spinal marrow : 
and we found my lorrd bent like a bow, and his 
jaw locked, and nearer knowin the great secret 
than any man in England will be this year to 
live: and sairves th’ assassinating old vagabin 
right.” 

“Heaven forgive you, Doctor,” said Mrs. 
Maxley, half mechanically. 

“ For curina murrderer ? Not likely.” 

Mrs. Masley, who had shown signs of singular 
uneasiness during Sampson’s explanation, now 
rose, and said in a very peculiar tone she must go 
home directly. 

Mrs. Dodd seemed to enter into her feelings, 
and made her go in the fly, taking care to pay 
the fare and the driver out of her own purse. As 
the woman got into the fly, Sampson gave her a 
piece of friendly and practical advice. “ Nixt 
time he has a mind to breakfast on strychnine, 
you tell me; and I’ll put a pinch of arsenic in the 
saltcellar, and cure him safe as the Bank. But 
this time he’d have been did, and stiff, long be- 
fore such a slow ajint as arsenic could get a hold 
on um.” 


They sat down to luncheon : but neither Alfred 
nor Julia fed much, except upon sweet stolen 
looks ; and soon the active Sampson jumped up, 
and invited Alfred to go round his patients. 
Alfred could not decline, but made his adieux 
with regret so tender, and undisguised, that 
Julia’s sweet eyes filled, and her soft hand in- 
stinctively pressed his at parting to console 
him. She blushed at herself afterwards ; but at 
the time she was thinking only of him. 

Maxley and his wife came up in the evening 
with a fee. They had put their heads together ; 
and proffered one guinea. ‘ Man and wife be 
one flesh, you know, Doctor.” 

Sampson, whose natural choler was constantly 
checked by his humour, declined this profuse 
proposal. “ Here’s vanity!” said he: “now 
do you really think your two lives are worth a 
guinea? Why it’s 252 pence! 908 farthings !” 








The pair affected disappointment ; vilely. 

At all events he must accept this basket of 
gudgeons Maxley had brought along. Being 
poisoned was quite out of Maxley’s daily routine, 
and had so unsettled him, that he had got up, 
and gone fishing to the amazement of the 
parish. 

Sampson inspected the bdsket : “ Why they 
are only fish !” said he, “I was in hopes they 
were pashints.” He accepted the gudgeons, and 
inquired how Maxley got poisoned. 1t came out 
that Mrs. Maxley, seeing her husband set apart 
a portion of his Welsh rabbit, had “ grizzled,” 
and asked what that was for : and being told “for 
the mouse,” and to “mind her own business,” 
had grizzled still more, and furtively conveyed a 
portion back into the pan for her master’s own 
use. She had been quaking dismally all the 
afternoon at what she had done; but finding 
Maxley—hard but just—did not attack her for 
an involuntary fault, she now brazened it out, 


and said, “ Men didu’t ought to have poison in 
the house unbeknown to their wives. Jem had 
got no more than he worked for, &c. But, 
like a woman, she vowed vengeance on the 
mouse : whereupon Maxley threatened her with 
the marital correction of neck-twisting, if she 
laid a finger on it. 

“My eyes be open now to what a poor 
creature do feel as dies poisoned. Let her a be: 
there’s room in our place for her and we.” 

Next day he met Alfred, and thanked him 
with warmth, almost with emotion: “ There 
ain’t many in Barkinton as ever done me a good 
turn, Master Alfred; you be one on em: you 
comes after the captain in my book now.” 

Alfred suggested that his claims were humble 
compared with Sampson’s. 

“No, no,” said Maxley, going down to his 
whisper, and looking monstrous wise: “ Doctor 
yy go out of Ais—dusiness—for me: you 

i _ 

The sage miser’s gratitude had nat time to 
die a natural death before circumstances occurred 
to test it. Onthe morning of that eventful day, 
which concluded my last chapter, he received a 
letter from Canada. His wife was out with 
eggs; so he caught little Rose Sutton, that had 
more than once spelled an epistle for him; and 
she read it out in a loud and reckless whine : 

“* At —noon—this — very— daie—Muster— 
Hardie’s a-g-e-n-t — aguent—d-i-s dis, h-o-n— 
Honoured—dis-Honoured—a—bill ; and saycd. 
There—were—no—more—asses.’ ” 

“Mercy on us! But it can’t be asses, 
wench: drive your spe-ad into ’t again.” 

“*¢ A-s-s-e-t-s. Assets.’” 

* Ah! Goan! goan!” 

“ * Now—Fatther—if—you—leave—a s-h-i-l- 
Li-n-g, shilling — at — Hardie’s—after—this— 
b-]-a-m-e—ble-am—your—self — not — me—for 
—this—is—tlie waie—the—r-o-g-u-e-s—rogews 
—all—bre-ak—they —go—at—a—d.-i-s-t-a-n-c-e 
—distance—first—and — then — at—h-o-m-e— 
whuoame.—Dear—fatther’—lawk 0” daisy what 
ails you, Daddy Maxley? You be as white as 
a Sunday smock. Be you poisoned, again, if 
you please ?” 

“ Worse than that—worse !” groaned Maxley, 
trembling all over. “Hush !—hold your tongue ! 
Give me that letter! Don’t you never tell 
nobody nothing of what you have been a read- 
ing to me, and V’ll—I’!I—It’s only Jem’s fun: 
he is allus running his rigs—that’s a good wench 
now, and [’ll give yea rage A 

“La, Daddy,” said the child, opening her 
eyes, “I never heeds what I re-ads: 1 be 
wrapt up in the spelling. Dear heart, what a 
sight of long words folks puts in a letter, more 
than ever drops out of their mouths; which 
their fingers be longer than their tongues I do 
suppose.” 

axley hailed this information characteristi- 
cally. ‘Then we'll say no more about the half- 
penny.” 

At this, Rose raised a lamentable cry, and 





pearly tears gushed forth. 
” There, there,” said Maxley, deprecatingly ; 
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“‘here’s two apples for ye; ye can’t get them 
for less: and a halfpenny, or a haporth, is all 
one to you: but it is a great odds tome. And 
apples they rot; halfpence don’t.” 

It was now nine o’clock. The Bank did not 
open till ten; but Maxley went and hung about 
the door, to be the first applicant. 

As he stood there ial ing with fear lest the 
Bank should not open at all, he thought hard: 
and the result was a double resolution; he 
would have his money out to the last shilling; 
and, this done, would button up his pockets and 
padlock his tongue. It was not his business 
to take care of his neighbours; nor to blow the 
Hardies, if they paid him his money on demand. 
“So not a word to my missus, nor yet to the 
town crier,” said he. 

Ten o’clock struck, and the Bank shutters 
remained up. Five minutes more, and the 
watcher was in agony. Three minutes more, 
and up came a boy of sixteen, whistling, and 
took down the shutters with an indifference that 
amazed him. “Bless your handsome face,” 
said Maxley, with a sigh of relief. 

He now summoned all his firmness, and, 
having recourse to an art, in which these shrewd 
rustics are supreme, made his face quite in- 
expressive, and so walked into the Bank the 
every day Maxley—externally; but, within, a 
volcano ready to burst if there should be the 
slightest hesitation to pay him his money, 

“Good morning, Mr. Maxley,” said young 
Skinner. 

* Good morning, sir.” 

* What can we do for you f” 

“Oh, Pll wait my turn, sir.” 

“ Well, it is your turn now, if you like.” 

“How much have you got of mine, if you 
please, sir?” 

“Your balance? I'll see. Nine hundred 
and four pounds.” 

** Well, sir, then, if vow please, I’ll draa that.” 

“Tt has come!” thought Skinner. ‘“ What, 
going to desert us ?” he stammered. 

“No,” said the other, trembling inwardly, 
but not moving a facial muscle: “it is po 
for a day or two, sir.” 

“Ah! I see, going to make a purchase. By- 
the-by, I believe Mr. Hardie means to offer you 
some grounds he is buying outside the town: 
will that suit your book ?” 

“1 dare say it will, sir.” 

“ Then perhaps you will wait till our governor 
comes in? 

“T have no objection.” 

“He won’t be long. 
gardens, Mr. Maxley.” 

“ Moderate, sir. I'll take my money, if you 
please. Counting of it out, that will help pass 
the time till Muster Hardie comes. You han’t 
made away with it ?” 


Fine weather for the 


9 


“ What d’ ye mean, sir 

“ Hardies bain’t turned thieves, be they ?” 

“ Are you mad, or intoxicated, Mr. Maxley ?” 

“Neither, sir: but I wants my own: and I 
wool have it too: so count out on this here coun- 
ter, or Pll ery the town round that there door.” 








“ Henry, score James Maxley’s name off the 
books,” said Skinner, with cool dignity. But, 
when he had said this, he was at his wits’ end: 
there were not nine hundred pounds of hard 
cash in the Bank ; nor anything like it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SkinnER—called “ young” because he had 
once had a father on the premises—was the mole- 
eatcher. The feelings, with which he had now 
for some months watched his master grubbing, 
were curiously mingled. There was the grim 
sense of superiority every successful Detective 
feels as he sees the watched one working away 
unconscious of the eye that is on him; but this 
was more than balanced by a long habit of 
obsequious reverence. When A. has been look- 
ing up to B. for thirty years, he cannot look 
down on him all of a sudden, just because he 
catches him falsifying accounts. Why man is a 
cooking animal. Commercial man especially. 

And then Richard Hardie overpowered Skin- 
ner’s senses: he was Dignity in person: he was 
six feet two, and always wore a black surtout 
buttoned high, and a hat with a brim a little 
broader than his neighbours, yet not broad 
enough to be eccentric or slang. He moved 
down the street touching this hat—while other 
hats were lifted high to him—a walking column 
of cash. And when he took off this ebon crown, 
and sat in the Bank parlour, he gained in 
appearance more than he lost; for then his 
whole head was seen, long, calm, majestic : 
that senatorial front, and furrowed face, over- 
awed all comers : even the little sharp faced clerk 
would stand and peep at it utterly puzzled 
between what he knew and what he eyed: nor 
could he look at that head and face without ex- 
cusing them; what a lot of money they must 
have sunk, before they came down to fabricating 
a balance-sheet ! 

And by-and-by custom somewhat blunted 
his sense of the dishonesty: and he began to 
criticise the thing arithmetically instead of 
morally: that view once admitted, he was 
charmed with the ability and subtlety of his 
dignified sharper: and so the mole-catcher 
began gradually, but effectually, to be corrupted 
by the mole. He, who watches a dishonest 
process and does not stop it, is half way towards 
conniving ; who connives, is half way towards 
abetting. 

The next thing was, Skinner felt mortified at 
his master not trusting him. Did he think old 
Bob Skinner’s son would blow on Hardie after 
all these years? 

This rankled a little, and set him to console 
himself by admiring his own cleverness in pene- 
trating this great distrustful man. Now of all 
sentiments Vanity is the most restless and the 
surest to peep out; Skinner was no sooner in- 
flated, than his demure obsequious manner un- 
derwent a certain change ; slight and occasional 
only; but Hardie was a subtle man, and the 
perilous path he was treading made him wonder- 
fully watchful, suspicious, and sagacious: he 
said. to himself, “ What has come to Skinner ? 
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I must know.” So he quietly watched his 
watcher ; and soon satisfied himself he suspected 
something amiss. From that hour Skinner was 
a doomed clerk. 


It was two o’clock : Hardie had just arrived, 
and sat in the parlour Cato-like, and cooking. 

Skinner was in high spirits: it was owing to 
his presence of mind the Bank had not been 
broken some hours ago by Maxley; so now, 
while concluding his work, he was enjoying 
by anticipation his employer’s gratitude: “he 
can’t hold aloof after this,” said Skinner; “he 
must honour me with his confidence. And I 
will deserve it. I do deserve it.” 

A grave, calm, passionless voice invited him 
into the parlour. 

He descended from his desk and went in, 
swelling with demure complacency. 

He found Mr. Hardie seated garbling his 
accounts with surpassing dignity. ‘The great 
man handed him an envelope, and cooked 
majestic on. A wave of that imperial hand, and 
Skinner had mingled with the past. 

For know that the envelope contained three 
things: a cheque for a month’s wages; a charac- 
ter; and a dismissal, very polite, and equally 
peremptory. 

Skinner stood paralysed: the complacency 
died out of his face, and rueful wonder came 
instead : it was some time before he could utter 
a word: at last he faltered: “Turn me away, 
sir? turn away Noah Skinner! your father 
would never have said such a word to my father.” 
Skinner uttered this his first remonstrance in a 
voice trembling with awe ; but gathered courage 
when he found he had done it, yet lived. 

Mr. Hardie evaded his expostulation by a 
very simple means: he made no reply; but 
continued his work, dignified as Brutus, inex- 
orable as Fate, cool as Cucumber. 

Skinner’s anger began to rise. He watched 
Mr. Hardie in silence, and said to himself, 
* Curse you! you were born without a heart !” 

He waited, however, for some sign of relent- 
ing; and, hoping for it, the water came into 
his own eyes. But Hardie was impassive as ice. 

Then the little clerk, mortified to the core, 
as well as wounded, ground his teeth, and drew 
a little nearer to this incarnate Arithmetic ; and 
said with an excess of obsequiousness: “ Will 
you condescend to give me a reason for turning 
me away all ina moment, after five and thirty 
years’ faithful services ?” 

“Men of business do not deal in reasons,” 
was the cool reply: “it is enough for you that 
I give you an excellent character, and that we 
part good friends.” 

“ That we do not,” replied Skinner, sharply : 
“if we stay together we are friends; but we 
part enemies, if we do part.” 

“As you please, Mr. Skinner. I will detain 
you no longer.” 

And Mr. Hardie waved him away so grandly, 
that he started and almost ran to the door. 
When he ‘felt the handle, it acted like a prop to 
his heart. He stood firm; and rage supplied 





the place of steady courage. He clung to the 
door, and whispered at his master; such a 
whisper ; so loud, so cutting, so full of meaning 
and malice; it was like a serpent hissing at a 
man. “ But I’ll give yow a reason, a good reason, 
why you had better not insult me so cruel: and 
what is more, I’ll give you two: and one is that 
but for me the Bank must have closed this day 
at ten o’clock-—ay, you may stare ; it was I saved 
it, not you—and the other isthat, if you make an 
enemy of me, youare done for. 1 know too much 
to be made an enemy of, sir: a great deal too 
much.” 

At this, Mr. Hardie raised his head from his 
book and eyed his crouching venomous assailant 
full in the face, majestically, as one can fancy a 
lion rearing his ponderous head, and looking 
lazily and steadily at a snake that has just hissed 
in a corner. Each word of Skinner’s was a 
harbed icicle to him ; yet not a muscle of his close 
countenance betrayed his inward suffering. 

One thing, however, even he could not master; 
his blood: it retired from that stoical cheek to 
the chilled and foreboding heart; and the 
sudden pallor of the resolute face told Skinner 
his shafts had gone home: “ Come, sir,” said he, 
affecting to mingle good fellowship with his de- 
fiance ; “ why bundle me off these premises, 
when you will be bundled off them yourself be- 
fore the week is out >” 

You insolent scoundrel! Humph. Explain, 
Mr. Skinner.” 

* Ah, what have I warmed your marble up a 
bit? Yes, ll explain. The Bank is rotten, 
and can’t last forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh, indeed! blighted in a day—by the dis- 
missal of Mr. Noah Skinner. Do not repeat that 
after you have been turned into the streets; or 
you will be indicted: at present we are confi- 
dential: anything more before you quit the 
rotten Bank ?” 

“ Yes, sir, plenty. I'll tell you your own his- 
tory, past, present, and to come. The road to 
riches is hard and rugged to the likes of me; but 
your good Father made it smooth and easy to you, 
sir; you had only to take the money of a lot 
of fools that fancy they can’t keep it themselves ; 
invest it in Consols and Exchequer bills, live on 
half the profits, put by the rest, and roll in 
wealth. But this was too slow, and too sure, 
for you; you must be Rothschild in a day; so 
you went into blind speculation, and flung old 
Mr. Hardie’s savings into a well. And now for 
the last eight months you have been doctoring 
the ledger ;’ Hardie winced just perceptibly ; 
“you have put down our gains in white, our 
losses in black, and so you keep feeding your 
pocket-book and emptying our tills: the pear 
will soon be ripe, and then you will let it drop, 
and into the Bankruptcy Court we go. But, 
what you forget, fraudulent Bankruptcy isn’t 
the turnpike way of trade: it is a broad road, 
but a crooked one: skirts the prison wall, sir, 
and sights the herring pond.” 

An agony went across Mr. Hardie’s great 
face ; and seemed to furrow as it ran. 

* Not but what you are all right, sir,” re- 
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sumed his little cat-like tormentor, letting 
him go a little way, to nail him again by-and-by ; 
“you have cooked the books in time; and 
Cocker was a fool to you. “T'will be all down 
in black and white. Great sacrifices: no re- 
serve : creditors take everything ; dividend, four- 
— in the pound, furniture of house and 

ank, Mrs. Hardie’s portrait, and down to the 
coalscuttle. Bankrupt saves nothing but his 
honour, and —— the six thousand pounds or 
so he has stitched into his old great-coat : hands 
his new one to the official assignees, like an 
honest man.” 

Hardie uttered something between a growl 
and a moan. 

** Now comes the per contra: poor little de- 
spised Noah Skinner has kept genuine books, 
while you have been preparing false ones. | 
took the real figures home every afternoon on 
loose leaves: and bound ’em: and very curious 
they will read in Court alongside of yours. I 
did it for amusement o” nights; [’m so solitary, 
and so fond of figures: I must try and turn 
them to profit ; for I’m out of place now in my old 
age. Dearee me! how curious that you should 
go and pick out me of all men, to turn into the 
street like a dog—like a dog—like a dog.” 

Hardie turned his head away; and, in that 
moment of humiliation and abject fear, drank all 
the bitterness of moral death. 

His manhood urged him to defy Skinner and 
return to the straight path, cost what it might. 
But how could he? His own books were all 
falsified. He could place a true otal before 
his creditors by simply adding the contents of 
his secret hoard to the assets of the Bank ; but 
with this true arithmetical result he could not 
square his books, except by conjectural and 
fabricated details, which wou!d be detected, and 
send him to prison; for who would believe he 
was lying in figures only to get back to the 
truth? No, he had entangled himself in his 
own fraud, and was at the mercy of his servant. 
He took his line. “‘ Skinner, it was your interest 
to leave me whilst the Bank stood; then you 
would have got a place directly ; but since you 
take umbrage at my dismissing you for your own 
good, I must punish you—by keeping you.” 

“T am quite ready to stay and serve you, 
sir,” replied Skinner hastily: “and as for my 
angry words, think no more of them! It went 
to my heart to be turned away at the very time 
you need me most.” 

(“ Hypocritical rogue!”) thought Hardie. 
“That is true, Skinner,” said he; “I do indeed 
need a faithful and sympathising servant, to 
advise, support, and aid me. Ask yourself 
whether any man in England needs a confidant 
more than I! It was bitter at first to be dis- 
covered even by you: but now I am glad you 
know all; for 1 see I have undervalued your 
ability as well as your zeal.” 

Thus Mr. Hardie bowed his pride to flatter 
Skinner: and soon saw by the little fellow’s 
heightened colour that this was the way to make 
him a clerk of wax. 

The Banker and his clerk were reconciled. 





Then the latter was invited to commit himself 
by carrying on the culinary process in his own 
hand. He trembled alittle : but complied, and 
so became an accomplice; on this his master 
took him into his confidence, and told him every- 
thing it was impossible to hide from him. 

* And now, sir,” said Skinner, “let me tell 
you what I did for you this morning. Then 
perhaps you won’t wonder at my being so 
peppery. Maxley suspects: he came here and 
drew out every shilling. I was all in a per- 
spiration what todo. But I put a good face 
on, and x 

Skinner then confided to his principal how he 
had evaded Maxley, and saved the Bank; and 
the stratagem seemed so incredible and droll, 
that they both laughed over it long and loud. 
And in fact it turned out a first rate practical 
jest ; cost two lives. 

While they were laughing, the young clerk 
looked in, and said, “Captain Dodd, to speak 
with you, sir!” ‘ 

“Captain Dodd!!!” And all Mr. Hardie’s 
forced merriment died away, and his face be- 
trayed his vexation foronce. “Did you go and 
tell him I was here ?” 

“Yes, sir: I had no orders; and he said you 
would be sure to see him.” 

“Unfortunate! Well, you may show him in, 
when I ring your bell.” 

The youngster being gone, Mr. Hardie ex- 
plained to his new ally in a few hurried words 
the danger that threatened him from Miss Julia 
Dodd. “And now,” said he, ‘“ the women have 
sent her Father to soften his. I shall be told 
his girl will die if she can’t have my boy, &. 
As if I care who lives or dies,” 

On this Skinner got up all in a hurry, and 
offered to go into the office. 

“On no account,” said,Mr. Hardie, sharply. 
“T shall make my business with you the excuse 
for cutting this love-nonsense mighty short. 
Take your book to the desk, and seem buried 
in it!” 

He then touched the bell, and both confede- 
rates fell into an attitude: never were a pair so 
~— over their little accounts; lies, like them- 
selves. 

Instead of the heartbroken father their comedy 
awaited, in came the gallant sailor with a brown 
cheek reddened by triumph and excitement, and 
almost shouted in a genial jocund voice, “ How 
d’ye do, sir? It is a long time since I came 
across your hawse.” And with this he held out 
his hand cordially. Hardie gave his mechani- 
cally, and remained on his guard; but somewhat 
puzzled. Dodd shook his cold hand heartily. 
“Well, sir, here I am, just come ashore, and 
visiting you before my very wife: what d’ye 
think of that?” 

“T am highly honoured, sir,” said Hardie: 
then, rather stiffly and incredulously, “and to 
what may I owe this extraordinary preference ? 
Will you be good enough to state the purport 
of this visit—briefly—as Mr. Skinner and I are 
much occupied.” 

“The purport? Why what does one come 
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to a banker about? I have got a lot of money 
I want to get rid of.” 

Hardie stared ; but was as much on his guard 
as ever; only more and more puzzled. 

Then David winked at him with simple cun- 
ning, took out his knife, undid his shirt, and 
began to cut the threads which bound the Cash 
to his flannel. 

At this Skinner wheeled round on his stool 
to look, and both he and Mr. Hardie inspected 
the unusual pantomime with demure curiosity. 

Dodd next removed the oilskin cover, and 
showed the pocket-book, brought it down with 
a-triumphant smack on the hollow of his hand, 
and, in the pride of his heart, the joy of his 
bosom, and the fever of his blood—for there 
were two red spots on his cheek all the time— 
told the cold pair Its adventures in a few glow- 
ing words; the Calcutta firm,—the two pirates, 
—the hurricane,—the wreck,—the land sharks, 
—he had saved It from. ‘“ And here It is, safe 
in spite of them all. But I won’t carry It on 
me any more; it is compe, 5 so you must be so 
good as to take charge of It for me, sir.” 

“Very well, Captain Dodd. You wish it 
placed to Mrs. Dodd’s account, I suppose.” 

“No! no! I have nothing to do with that: 
this is between you and me.” 

* As you please.” 

“ Ye see it is a good lump, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Hardie, a little sneeringly. 

“TJ call it a thundering lot o’ money. But I 
suppose it is not much to a rich banker like 


you.” Then he lowered his voice, and said with 
a certain awe: “ It’s—fourteen—thousand— 
pounds.” 


* Fourteen thousand pounds!!!” cried Hardie. 
Then with sudden and consummate coolness, 
“Why certainly an established bank like this 
deals with more considerable deposits than that. 
Skinner, why don’t you give the captain a chair ?” 

* No, no!” said Dold. * Tl heave to till I 
get this off my mind; but I won’t anchor any- 
where but at home.” He then opened the 





pocket-book and spread the contents out before 


Mr. Hardie, who ran over the notes and bills, 
and said the amount was 14,0107. 12s. 6d. 

Dodd asked for a receipt. 

“Why it is not usual, when there is an ac- 
count.” 

Dodd’s countenance fell: ‘Oh, I should not 
like to part with it, unless I had a receipt.” 

“You mistake me,” said Hardie, with a smile. 
“An entry in your Banker’s book is a receipt. 
Ifowever, you can have one in another form.” 
He then unlocked a desk; took out a banker’s 
receipt; and told Skinner to fill it in. This 
done, he seemed to be absorbed in some more 
important matter. 

Skinner counted the notes and left them with 
Mr. Hardie: the bills he took to his desk to 
note them on the margin of the receipt. Whilst 
he was writing this with his usual slowness and 
precision, poor Dodd’s heart overflowed: “ It is 
my children’s fortune, ye see: I don’t look on a 
sixpence of it as mine: that is what made me so 
particular. It belongs to my little Julia, bless her! 
—she is a rosebud if ever there was one; and oh, 
such aheart ; and so fond of her poor Father ; 
but not fonder than he is of her—and to my 
dear boy Edward; he is the honestest young 
chap you ever saw: what he says, you may swear 
to, with your eyes shut; but how could they 
miss either good looks or good hearts ; and her 
children ? the best wife and the best mother in 
England! She has been a true consort to me 
this many a year, and I to her, in deep water 
and shoal, let the wind blow high or low. 
Here is a Simple Simon vaunting his own flesh 
and blood! no wonder that little gentleman 
there is grinning at me: well, grin away, lad! 

erhaps you haven’t got any children. But you 
nave, sir: and you know how it is with us 
Fathers; our hearts are so full of the little 
darlings, out it must come. Yox can under- 
stand how joyful I feel at saving their fortune 
from land sharks and sea sharks, and landing it 
safe in an honest man’s hands, like you, and 
your Father before you.” 

Skinner handed him the receipt. 
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He cast his eye over it. “All right, little 
gentleman! Now my heart is relieved of such 
a weight: I feel to have just cleared out a cargo 
of bricks. Good-by! shake hands! I wish you 
were as happy as I am. I wish all the world 
was happy. God bless you! God bless you 
both !” 

And with this burst he was out of the room, 
and making ardently for Albion Villa. 


The Banker and his clerk turned round on 
their seats and eyed one another a long time in 
silence, and amazement. 

Was this thing a dream? their faces seemed 
to ask. 

Then Mr. Hardie rested his senatorial head on 
his hand, and pondered deeply. Skinner too re- 
flected on this strange freak of Fortune: and 
the result was that he burst in on his principal’s 
reverie with a joyful shout: “The Bank is 
saved! Hardie’s is good for another hundred 
years,” 

The Banker started, for Skinner’s voice 
sounded like a pistol shot in his ear, sq high 
strung was he with thought. 

“ Hush! hush!” he said: and pondered again 
in silence. 

At last he turned to Skinner. “ You think 
our course is plain? I tell you it is so dark and 
complicated it would puzzle Solomon to know 
what is best to be done.” 

“Save the Bank, sir! whatever you do.” 

“How can I save the Bank with a few 
thousand pounds I must refund when called on? 
You look keenly into what is under your eye, 
Skinner ; but you cannot see a yard beyond your 
nose. Let me think.” 

After a while he took a sheet of paper, and 
jotted down “the materials,” as he called them, 
and read them out to his accomplice : 


“1. A Bank too far gone to be redeemed: a 
trap; a well. If 1 throw this money into it, I 
shall ruin Captain Dodd, and do myself no good, 
but only my creditors. 

2. Miss Julia Dodd, virtual proprietor of 
this 14,0002.: or of the greater part, if I choose. 
The child that marries first usually jockeys the 
other. 

*“*3. Alfred Hardie, my son, and my ereditor, 
deep in love with No.2, and at present some- 
what alienated from me by my thwarting a silly 
love affair; which bids fair to improve into a 
sound negotiation. 

“4. The 14,0007. paid to me personally 
after Banking hours, and not entered on 
the banking books, nor known, but to you and 
me. 

“Now suppose I treat this advance as 


a personal trust? The Bank breaks: the 
money disappears. Consternation of the 


Dodds, who, until enlightened by the public 
settlement, will think it has gone into the 


promise to produce the 14,000/. intact, with 
my paternal blessing on him and Miss Dodd; 
provided he will release me from my debt to 
him, and give me a life interest in half the 
money settled on him by my wife’s father 
to my most be and insolent exclusion. 
Their passion will soon bring the young people 
to reason ; and then they will soon melt the old 
ones.” 

Skinner was struck with this masterly little 
sketch. But he detected one fatal flaw: “ You 
don’t say what is to become of me.” 

“Oh, I haven’t thought of that yet.” 

* But do think of it, sir! that I may have the 
pleasure of co-operating. It would never do 
for you and me to be pulling two ways, you 
know.” 

“T will not forget you,” said Hardie, wincing 
under the chain this little wretch held him 
with, and had jerked him by way oi reminder. 
“But surely, Skinner, you agree with me it 
would be a sin and a shame to rob this honest 
captain of his money—for my creditors ; curse 
them! Ah, you are not a Father. How quickly 
he found that out! Well, I am: and he touched 
me to the quick: I love my little Jane as dearly 
as he loves his Julia, every bit: and I feel for 
him. And then he put me in mind of my own 
Father ; poor man. That seems strange, doesn’t 
it? a sailor and a Banker! Ah! it was be- 
cause they were both honest men. Oh, it was 
like a wholesome flower coming into a close 
room, and then out again and leaving a whiff 
behind, was that sailor. He left the savour of 
Probity and Simplicity behind, though he took 
the things themselves away again. Whi, why 
eouldn’t he leave us what is more wanted here 
than even his money ? His integrity: the pearl 
of price, that my Father, whom I used to 
sneer at, carried to his grave; and died 
simple, but wise; honest, but rich; rich in 
money, in credit, in honour, and eternal hopes: 
oh, Skinner! Skinner! I wish I had never been 
born.” 

Skinner was surprised: he was not aware 
that intelligent men, who sin, are subject to fits 
of remorse : nay, more, he was frightened; for 
the emotion of this iron man, so hard to move, 
was overpowering when it came: it did not 
soften, it convulsed him. 

“Don’t talk so, sir,” said the little clerk. 
“Keep up your heart! Have a drop of some- 
thing!” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Hardie, gloomily ; 
“it is idle to talk: we are all the slaves of cir- 
cumstances.” 

With this, he unlocked a safe that stood 
against the wall, chucked the 14,000/. in, and 
slammed the iron door sharply; and, as it 
closed upon the Cash with a bie the par- 
lour door burst open as if by concert, and 
David Dodd stood on the threshold, look- 
ing terrible. His ruddy colour was all gone, 
and he seemed black and white with anger 





well. 
“Tn that interval I talk Alfred over: and | 


and anxicty. And out of this blanched, yet 
lowering face, his eyes glowed like coals, and 
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roved keenly to and fro between the Banker 
and the clerk. 
A thunder-cloud of a man. 


MADAME DE CORNEILLAN. 


Tne Moniteur of the 10th of May, 1810, pub- 
lished a decree, signed by Napoleon I., Emperor 
of the French, offering a prize of a million of 
francs (forty thousand pounds) to the inventor 
of the best machine for spinning flax. The de- 
cree, moreover, was ordered to be translated 
into every language, and to be sent to the Rrench 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls in foreign 
countries. 

A few days afterwards, a French gentleman, 
Philippe de Girard, then five-and-thirty years of 
age, was on a visit to his father at Lourmarin. 
During the family breakfast, the servant brought 
in the journal which contained this magnificent 
challenge to inventive genius, without excluding 
the people of any country, not even the Esqui- 
maux and the Hottentots. M. de Girard senior 
handed the paper to his son, saying, “ Philippe, 
this is your affair.” 

After breakfast, Philippe took a solitary walk, 
with the determination of solving the problem. 
As yet, he had never turned his attention to 
anything connected with the manufacture in 
question. He asked himself whether he ought 
not first to study every previous attempt relat- 
ing to it; but he soon concluded that the offer 
of a million proved that nothing satisfactory had 
been hitherto attained. He determined to re- 
main in ignorance, to keep his mind unbiased and 
independent. He returned to the house ; carried 
to his chamber some flax, some thread, some 
water, and a lens. Alternately regarding the 
flax and the thread, he said to himself, “‘ With 
this, I am required to make that.” 

First, he examined the flax with the lens; 
then he steeped it in the water, and again exa- 
mined it. Next morning, at breakfast, he said 
to his father, “ The million is mine.” He took 
a few strips of flax, decomposed them by the 
action of the water, separating them into their 
elementary fibres, made them slide one over the 
other so as to form a thread of extreme fine- 
ness, and added, “I have now to perform 
with a machine what I am performing with 
. my fingers—and flax-spinning by machinery is 
invented !” 

Tt was so, in reality, for him. The germ of 
the discovery had sprouted in his brain. But 
what, patient efforts, what ingenious experiments 
had to be made, before he could practically 
execute what he had instantaneously imagined ! 
Two months afterwards, he obtained his first 
patent, which contained all the essential prin- 
eiples of mechanical flax-spinning. After devot- 
ing two years to the perfecting of his machinery, 
he established, in 1818, a flax-mill in the Rue 
Meslay, Paris. The conditions of the imperial 








programme were fulfilled. The imperial promise 
would have been so likewise, but for the in- 
vasion of France, and the fall‘of Napoleon. The 


Restoration was little disposed to pay the debts 
of the Empire; and the inventor could only 
obtain from the Bourbon government a loan of 
eight thousand francs. 

M. de Girard had spent all his private for- 
tune, and had nothing but ruin before him. 
Whilst he was ahead in prison for debt, two 
scoundrels stole from one of his friends who 
had them in charge, the plans and descrip- 
tions of his machinery, and sold them in Eng- 
land for a sum amounting, it was said, to 
twenty thousand pounds. Fn consequence of 
this theft, a patent, taken out in London, 
reproduced, under a British name, the pro- 
cesses of the unfortunate French inventor. If 
Philippe de Girard had attempted to gain a 
livelihood in Great Britain out of his own dis- 
coveries, he would have been prosecuted as an 
infringer of other people’s vested rights. 

In 1826, he was invited to Warsaw by the 
Emperor of Russia. In Poland, he organised 
mechanical flax-spinning on a large scale. 
Around the establishment there soon uprose a 
little town which took the name of Girardow, 
and which figures on maps of Poland subse- 
quently published. He afterwards accepted the 
office of chief engineer to the Polish mines, ex- 
ressly reserving, in his oath of fidelity to the 

ussian emperor, his quality of French sub- 
ject, and the temporary character of his engage- 
ment. 

Returning to France in 1844, he addressed a 
Mémoire to the Chambers, demanding a recom- 
pense which should prove, in a manner worthy 
of France, that the grand problem proposed by 
Napoleon had been hac a by a Frenchman— 
ae which should also place his latter days and 
his nearest relations out of the reach of straitened 
circumstances. Arago and Guizot, warmly sup- 
= his claim; but the delay in making it 
iad been too long. An inexplicable opposition 
arose, which poisoned the close of his life, and 
prevented the Cross of Honour from being placed 
on his bier. French Industry was more just to 
him. The Society of Inventors and Mechanical 
Spinners offered him a sort of civil list, which 
amounted to as much as six thousand francs 
(two hundred and forty pounds) ; but he did not 
live to enjoy it long. He died at the age of 
seventy-one, leaving to his family no other in- 
heritance than his name. 

In 1853, a commission was appointed to 
examine a project of law conferring, as a 
national recompense, pensions on the heirs of 
the late Philippe de Girard, the inventor of 
flax-spinning by machinery. It reported to 
the Senate that, of the three brothers de 
Girard, the youngest, Philippe, and the second, 
Frederic, were no longer in existence. The sole 
survivor was more than ninety years of age. 
Philippe had died without issue. The only 
remaining representatives of the family were an 
orphan daughter of the second son, Frederic, 
and a fatherless daughter of that same lady. 
The project of law therefore recorded, by way 
of a national recompense: first, to the Sieur 
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a pension for life of six thousand frances. Se- 
condly, to the Dame de Vernéde de Corneillan, 
daughter of Frederic de Girard, another brother 
of Philippe de Girard, a like pension for life 
of six thousand francs. It is of minor public 
importance to know that Madame la Comtesse 
de Corneillan, with true female perseverance in 
asserting what she believes to be her rights, 
is not content with the united pension of twelve 
thousand franes, but boldly claims the — 
million (and that with interest) to which her 
late uncle was fairly entitled. Her pretensions 
have hitherto been rejected by the council of 
state, and are likely so to remain. 

Meanwhile, that lady has devoted great atten- 
tion to the new silkworm,* which feeds on the 
leaves of the ailanthus-tree. She is doing for 
it and its coccoons what her uncle did for the 
fibre of flax, and is directing her thoughts to 
England as a field of operations. Lady Neville’s 
intelligent experiments have proved how possible 
is the acclimatation of the ailanthe silkworm on 
the northern side of the English Channel ; and 
it will probably be more and more extensively 
reared, as it becomes better known. Model silk- 
worm houses, at Kew and other public botanical 
gardens, would greatly tend to popularise this 
new branch of sericulture. The Prince of 
Wales, it is whispered, intends to establish model 
farms on his new estate. If the idea were 
only suggested to him, he might be tempted to 
rival the memory of Henry the Fourth of France 
(who enriched his country with mulberry silk), 
by rendering ailanthus silk an article of general 
produce in the United Kingdom. 

Madame de Corneillan offers her practical ex- 
perience for the furtherance of fresh attempts, 
She entertains, moreover, the firm belief that, 
without her assistance and concurrence, ailan- 
thine sericulture would remain in great measure 
unproductive. For the following reason : 

In consequence of the organic structure of 
the new coccoons, which are spun by the insect 
so as to leave an orifice, there is so great a 
difficulty in reeling off the silk, that they were 
subjected to the process of combing; which 
process produced a silken flock or tow of quite 
inferior quality. Nevertheless (as was stated in 
All the Year Round), the Chinese possess the 
secret of reeling off the silk so as to give a con- 
tinuous filament, like that obtained from the 
coccoons of the mulberry worm. Madame de 
Corneillan has had the satisfaction of discovering 
this secret. Her reeled silks of the ailanthus 
and ricinus worms—after winning, in February, 
1862, the large gold medal of the Imperial Ac- 
climatation Society of France—obtained two 
medals and an honourable mention at London. 

Certain details in the mode of rearing have 
been productive of injury to the new silkworms : 
for instance, allowing them to spend the first 
stage of their existence on leaves placed in 
bottles of water, thereby rendering their food too 
sloppy, and causing them to contract disease, if 
not in the first, certainly in the second genera- 





* See vol. iv., pages 233 and 423. 


tion. Eggs, or seeds (graines) as the French 
call them, have also been supplied, which in 

reat part turned out sterile. As it is Ma- 
- eet interest that these mistakes should not 
prejudice the new branch of industry, she is 
publishing a pamphlet descriptive of her mode 
of rearing, which is extremely simple, and has 
the advantage of suppressing the expenses of 
handiwork by leaving the worms to act for them- 
selves. Through the agency of her associates 
in Italy, she is able to furnish eggs, warranted 
good, to whoever is desirous of procuring them. 
Of course, those persons will write in time, and 
pre-paid, and likewise bear the cost of the eggs; 
for the applications are so numerous, that to 
comply with them gratis would absorb a fortune. 

By a second discovery, also very important, 
but which has reference to the mulberry silk- 
worm, Madame de Corneillan has proved it to be 
an error that the moth, in escaping froin the coc- 
coon (which is constructed closed, or without 
an aperture), cds it, and renders it unreelable. 
It does not cut it. The lady has obtained 
from coccoons, from which the moth had issued, 
naturally, silk equally good with that from coc- 
coons in which the chrysalis had been de- 
stroyed, thus restoring to the manufacturer, 
without any additional expense to the silk- 
growers, a large quantity of raw material, ca- 
pable of being worked into the finest fabrics. 
Specimens of such silks are also exhibited in the 
Museum of Patents. 

But sericulture altogether is becoming a 
broader and more complex study. The area 
over which it may be practised promises to be 
wider than was ever expected. The insect of 
the mulberry is no longer the only one which 
claims the attention of cultivators. While 
Madame de Corneillan is devoting herself to 
make the most of the moths of the ailanthus 
and the ricinus [She has obtained a hybrid race, 
which is reared in the open air, on ailanthus- 
leaves, and furnishes perfectly white coccoons], 
others are patronising and hope for equal success 
with other hardy silk-producing caterpillars. 

The culture of the oak silkworm, from 
Japan, is not the least interesting of the at- 
tempts made in this direction. A few grammes 
of its eggs, sent to the Imperial Acclimatation 
Society, were confided to some of its members. 
Other eggs, placed in M. Guerin Méneville’s 
hands by Dr. Blecher, were distributed by that 
gentleman amongst agriculturists, who, not 
belonging to the Society, could not profit by 
the distribution made to its members. It is 
now possible to form some idea of the resuits 
obtainable from the oak silkworm, M. Guerin 
Méneville having presented to the Académie 
des Sciences coccoons produced by worms 
hatched from the eggs that had been confided to 
him. Those eggs, although hatched somewhat 
prematurely, gave caterpillars which have been 
successfully reared at divers and distant points 
of France—at Vincennes, for instance, and at 
Toulon; and, above all, the caterpillars feed 
and thrive on the leaves of the common oaks of 








the forest, Quercus pedunculata and sessiflora. 
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But besides the Japanese silkworm of the oak, 
there is another oak silkworm obtained from the 
north of China. The introduction of this valu- 
able species, which had been vainly attempted 
for the last ten years, is now in the way of being 
accomplished. Larve, hatched on the 19th of 
May last, had already, at the time of writing, 
reached their second moult or change of skin 
without manifesting the slightest symptom of 
disease. ‘Their colour at first was deep black. 
They afterwards became bright green, studded 
with orange and sky-blue tubercles. 

If their introduction succeed, it will sup- 
ply, during the cotton dearth, the material 
for one more branch of industry. The difference 
which exists between the silk of the mulberry 
worm and the oak worm will allow the new 
manufacture to prosper without causing any in- 
jurious competition with the old. On the other 
hand, the introduction of a new tissue, brilliant, 
fresh-looking, and light, and probably much 
cheaper than mulberry silk, will be a great 
benefit to the general consumer, and conse- 
quently to the artisan, It is not so very long 
since mulberry silk was a novelty, regarded with 
very questionable favour from an utilitarian 
oint of view. With a little patience and a 
ittle painstaking, it is possible that the public 
may obtain equal advantages from the silk of 
the ailanthus and the oak. 





ON THE BRINK. 


On the brink of the well 
To stand and hear 
The sweet cool water 
Bubbling near : 
With parching lip, 
And straining eye, 
And frame all athirst, 
To pant and die, 
Gazing down 
With hopeless pain, 
On the sunken cup 
And the broken chain. . . . 
Oh ! ’tis harder still to stand on the brink 
Of Love’s own spring, and dare not drink ! 


When the waves run high, 
And the blast is loud, 

And the seaman’s heart 
With fear is bowed, 

To see from the bow 
A bright still bay, 

Where your storm-driven bark 
Might safely lay. . 

And that haven to know 
In the foeman’s hand, 

Where ’tis ruin to anchor 
And death to land... . 


With faltering step, 
And heaving breast, 

Wayworn, and longing 
For peace and rest, 

To cross on your path 
A shady dell, 

In whose deep calm 


Yet know that bright refreshing green 

Is the deadly Upas’ fatal screen. . . . 

Oh! ’tis harder still when you dare not rest 
Your wearied head on the loved one’s breast! 





RIDING LONDON. 
In Turner Parts. 
PART I. OF OMNIBUSES. 

Wercuine thirteen stone, standing six feet 
high, possessed of an indomitable laziness, and 
having occasion constautly to go from one part 
of town to the other, I want to know how 1 am 
to have my requirements attended to with ease 
and comfort to myself. If my name were 
Schemsiluihar, and I had lived ages ago at Bag- 
dad, I should have gone quietly into the garden, 
and, after rubbing my ring on my lamp, or 
burning my incense, 1 should have prostrated 
myself before an enormous genie, who would 
have been very much hurt by my humility, 
would siraightway have proclaimed himself my 
slave, and after hearing my wants, would imme- 
diately have provided me with four feet square 
of best Turkey carpet, on which I had only to 
deposit myself to be wafted through the air to 
my destination ; or he would have produced a roc 
for me to sit astride on, or an enchanted horse 
with a series of pegs in his neck, like a fiddle, 
the mere manipulation of which increased or 
checked his speed. But as I happen to live in 
the benighted year of peace 63, as my name is 
Nomatter, and as I reside in Little Flotsam- 
street, Jetsam-gardens, N.W., the carpet, the 
roc, and the peggy steed, are unavailable. 
could walk? Yes, but I won’t! I hate walk- 
ing; it makes me hot and uncomfortable, and 
savage; when walking, I either fall into a train 
of thought, or I get gaping at surrounding objects 
and passing people, both of which feats have the 
same result—namely, my tumbling up against 
other pedestrians, straying into the road under 
the hoofs of horses, and getting myself generally 
objurgated and hi’d at. I couldn’t ride on 
horseback, because no man with any sense in 
his head, combined with any weight in his body, 
could ride a horse over London’s greasy stones. 
I could ride in a cab, but it is too expensive; 
in a Brougham, but for the same reason, doubly 
magnified—with the additional fact that I do 
not possess one. Leaving out of the question 
the absurdity of the proceeding, there is no 
living man capable of conveying me for several 
miles in a wheelbarrow; and when I state that I 
have never yet been the subject of a commission 
de lunatico, I need offer no further explanation 
of my declining to ride in a velocipede, a hu- 
morous conveyance like the under-carriage of a 
chariot, the occupant of which apparently rests 
himself by using his arms as well as his legs for 
his propulsion. When I was a boy at school, 
I recollect in the shop-windows prints of an 
aérial machine, a delightful conveyance like 
an enormous bat, sailing over London (which 
was represented in the print by the dome of 
St. Paul’s and a couple of church spires), and 
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chatting to each other without the smallest 
appearance of astonishment. J cannot posi- 
tively state that there was a captain depicted as 
in command of this atmospheric vessel, though 
my belief leans that way ; but I perfectly well 
remember a “‘ man at the wheel,” grasping a 
tiller like a cheese-cutter, and directing the 
course with the greatest ease and freedom. 
This would have been an eligible mode of con- 
veyance had the scheme ever been carried out ; 
but the inventor only got as far as the print, 
and there apparently exhausted himself, as I 
never heard anything further of it. And this, 
by the way, reminds me that an occasional trip 
in Mr. Coxwell’s balloon would be a novel and 
an exciting method of getting over the ground, 
only there being no “ man at the wheel,” there 
is a consequent absence of definite knowledge as 
to where you are going, and if I, bent on travel- 
ling from Jetsam-gardens to Canonbury-square, 
were to see Mr. Coxwell looking vaguely out, 
and were to hear him remarking, “ Isn’t that 
Beachy Head ?” I should feel uncomfortable. 
So I am compelled to fall back on a cheap, 
easy, and, to a certain extent, expeditious 
mode of locomotion, and to travel by the omni- 
bus. I am aware that professed cynics will 
sneer at my use of the word expeditious. There 
are, I believe, journeys performed in the middle 
of the day, when the snail gallops gaily past the 
outward-bound suburban omnibus, and when 
the tortoise—having an appointment to keep at 
the Ship and Turtle—prefers to walk, in order 
that he may be in time; but the middle of the 
day is consecrated to old ladies going “ into 
the City” on business, while my experience 
is confined to the early morning and the late 
evening, when we run “‘ express,” and when, I 
will venture to wager, we go as fast, the crowded 
state of the streets considered, as ever did the 
York Highflyer or the Brighton Age. My as- 
sociations with omnibuses are from my youth 
upward. As a child, I lived in a very large 
thoroughfare, and I used to stand for hours at 
the window watching the red Hammersmith 
omnibuses, luminous with the name of “ GrorGcx 
Croup,” and the white Putney and Richmond 
omnibuses, and the green Favorites, boldly de- 
claring the ownership of “ Ex1zaBeTH and Joun 
Witson”—grand *buses those, with drivers and 
conductors im green liveries, always renewed 
(with an accompaniment of nosegay for button- 
hole, and favours for whip, and rosettes for 
horses’ ears) on the occasion of the Queen’s 
birthday. I was originally taken to school in a 
hackuey-coach—I perfectly well recollect kneel- 
ing at the bottom in the straw as we (I anda 
broken-hearted aunt) ascended Highgate-uill, 
and imploring tearfully to be taken back home, 
even in the lowest menial capacity—but I came 
back in an omnibus, in a high state of effer- 
vescence, and with a large stock of worldly ex- 
perience. I first saw her who, as the bagmen’s 
toast says, doubles the pleasures and halves the 
sorrows of my life, as I stepped off an omnibus ; 
I first went down to my office on an omnibus; 
and I still patronise that same conveyance, 


where I may incidentally mention I am a “ re- 
gular,” that I always have the seat next the 
coachman on the off-side, and that my opinion 
on the news from America is always anxiously 
expected by my fellow-passengers. Long since, 
however, have the omnibuses of my childhood 
been “run off the road.” Mr. George Cloud and 
his compeers have retired, and the whole metro- 
politan service, with very few exceptions, is 
worked by the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany. Concerning which—its rise, origin, and 
progress, and the manner in which it is carried 
on, [ have, under proper official authority, made 
full inquiry, and now intend to report. 

If the present Emperor of the French had sue- 
ceeded in his memorable expedition with the tame 
eagle to Boulogne, it is probable that we in Eng- 
land might still be going on with the old separate 
proprietary system of omnibuses ; but, as the 
tame eagle expedition (majestic in itself) was a 
failure, its smaller component parts had to escape 
as they best could. Among these smaller com- 
ponent parts was one Orsi, captain of the steamer 
conveying the intruding emperor; and Orsi, fly- 
ing from justice, flew after the manner of his 
kind to England, and there established himself. 
Years after, in 1855, this M. Orsi bethought 
himself of a scheme for simultaneously im- 
proving his own fortunes and bettering the con- 
dition of the London omnibus traffic, by assimi- 
lating its management to that which for a long 
time had worked admirably in Paris. He ac- 
cordingly associated with himself a crafty long- 
headed man of business, one M. Foucard, and 
they together drew up such a specious pro- 
spectus, that when they submitted it to four of 
the principal London omnibus proprietors, 
Messrs. Macnamara, Wilson, Willing, and Hart- 
ley, these gentlemen, all thoroughly versed in 
their business, so far saw their way, that the 
at once consented to enter into the proposal, 
and became the agents for Messieurs Orsi and 
Foucard. The division of labour then com- 
menced ; the Frenchmen started for Paris, there 
to establish their company (for our English laws 
on mercantile liability and the dangers of share- 
holding were, a few years ago, much foggier, and 
thicker, and less intelligible, and more dan- 
gerous, than they are now); and so well did they 
succeed, that, in a very short time, they had 
raised and perfected as a “Société en Com- 
mandite,” the “ Compagnie Générale des Omni- 
bus de Londres,” with a capital of 700,000/., in 
shares of 100 francs (or 4/.) each ; three-fourths 
of the capital—such was our neighbours’ belief 
in our business talents and luck in matters 
touching upon horseflesh—being subscribed in 
France. Meantime, the English section were 
not idle ; as agents for the two Frenchmen, they 
bought up the rolling stock, horses, harness, 
stabling, and good will, of nearly all the then 
existent omnibus proprietors ; they became pur- 
chasers of six hundred omnibuses and six thou- 
sand horses, of an enormous staff of coachmen, 
conductors, time-keepers, horse-keepers, washers, 
and other workmen, and, what was very im- 








portant, they possessed themselves of the 
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“times” of all the important routes in London 
and the suburbs. These “times” are, in fact, 
the good will of the roads, and were considered 
so valuable, that in some cases as much as from 
2001. to 250/. were given for the “times” of 
one omnibus. Under this form, then, the com- 
pany at once commenced work, Messrs. Mac- 
namara, Carteret, and Willing acting as its 
gérants (managers), with no other English legal 
standing ; and under this form, that is to say, 
as a French company with English managers, it 
worked until the 31st of December, 1857, when 
the Limited Liability Act having come into 
operation, by resolution of the French share- 
holders the “Société en Commandite” was 
transformed into an English company, and 
bloomed out, in all the glory of fresh paint on 
all its vehicles, as the London General Omnibus 
Company (Limited). With this title, and under 
the managerial arrangements then made, it has 
continued ever since. 

With the exception of some very few private 
proprietors, and one organised opposition com- 
pany (the “ Citizen”), the entire omnibus service 
of the metropolis and its suburbs, extending 
from Highgate in the north to Peckham in the 
south, and from Hampstead in the north-west to 
Greenwich in the south-east, embracing more 
than seventy routes, is worked by—as it is 
called familiarly—the ‘‘ London General.” In 
this traffic are engaged upwards of six hundred 
omnibuses and six thousand horses, the working 
of which is divided into ten separate districts, 
each with a head district establishment. Each 
of these omnibuses travels on an average sixty 
miles a day, and to each is attached a stud of 
ten horses, under the care of a horsekeeper, 
who is responsible for them, and who knows 
the exact times when they will be wanted, 
and whose duty it is to devote himself to them. 
A horse is seldom changed from one stud to 
another, or removed—except in case of illness ; 
each horse is numbered, and all the particulars 
relating to him are entered in a book kept by the 
foreman of the yard. The purchase-cost of these 
horses averages twenty-six pounds apiece, and 
the majority of them come from Yorkshire, 
though agents of the company attend all the 
ce ngs fairs in England. ‘They are of all 

inds ; long straggling bony hacks, short thick 
cobs; some looking like broken-down hunters, 
some like “cast” dragoon chargers, some like 
Suffolk Punches who have come to grief; but 
the style most valued is, I am told, a short thick 
horse, low in the leg, round in the barrel, and 
with full strong quarters, whence all the pro- 
os power comes. They are of all colours, 
lacks, bays, chesnuts, browns, greys, though 
the predominant shade is that reddish bay so 
ugly in a common horse, so splendid (more 
ey when set off by black points) in a 
velvet - skinned thorough-bred; a colour par- 
ticularly affected by the manufacturers of the 
studs in those toy-stables which are always fur- 
nished with a movable groom in top-boots, a 
striped jacket, and a tasselled cap, with a grin of 
singular vacuity on his wooden countenance. 





The average work of each horse is from three to 
four hours a day, and each horse consumes daily 
an allowance of sixteen pounds of bruised oats and 
ten pounds of mixture, formed of three parts 
hay and one part straw. Their general health is, 
considering their work, remarkably good; to 
attend to it, there are eight veterinary surgeons, 
who are responsible for the health of the whole 
horse establishment, and who are paid by con- 
tract, receiving four guineas a year for each stud 
of ten horses. The shoeing is also contract- 
work, twenty-five farriers being paid two pounds 
per month for each stud. At Highbury, where 
there is a large depdt of six hundred horses, 
there are exceptions to both these rules: a 
veterinary surgeon and a farrier, each the ser- 
vant of the company, being attached to the 
establishment. I went the round of the premises 
—a vast place, covering altogether some fifteen 
acres—with the veterinary surgeon, and saw 
much to-praise and nothing to condemn. True, 
the stables are not such as you would see at 
Malton, Dewsbury, or any of the great racing 
establishments, being for the most part long, 
low sheds, the horses being separated merely by 
swinging bars, and rough litter taking the place 
of dry beds and plaited straw; but the ventila- 
tion was by no means bad, and the condition of 
the animals certainly good. My companion told 
me that glanders, that frightful scourge, was 
almost unknown ; that sprains, curbs, and sand- 
cracks, were the commonest disorders; and that 
many of his cases resulted from the horses having 
become injured in the feet by picking up nails 
in the streets and yards. There are a few loose 
boxes for virulent contagious disorders and 
“suspicious” cases, but it appeared to me that 
more were wanted, and that as “overwork” is 
one of the most prevalent of omnibus-horse 
disorders, it would be a great boon if the com- 
pany could possess itself of some large farm 
or series of field-paddocks, where such members 
of their stud as are so debilitated could be turned 
out to grass to rest for a time. Some such 
arrangement is, I believe, in contemplation, but 
the company has only a short lease of their 
Highbury premises, and is doubtful as to its 
future arrangements there. While on this sub- 
ject I may state that an omnibus horse generally 
lasts from three to four years, though some are 
in full work for six or seven, while there are a 
few old stagers who have been on the road ten 
or twelve. 

The coach-building department also has its 
head-quarters at Highbury, and employs one 
hundred and ninety men, whose average wages 
are two hundred and fifty pounds a week. Here, 
all the omnibuses (with the exception of some 
six-and-twenty provided by two contractors) are 
built and repaired, as are also the vans used in 
conveying the forage to the outlying establish- 
ments from the central depdt (of which more 
anon), and the chaise-carts and four-wheelers in 
which the superintendents visit their different 
districts. Every morning, at six a.m., three 
compact little vans leave Highbury for the 
various districts, each containing three men and 
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an assortment of wheels, axles, and tools, for 
any repairs that may he wanted. One of these 
men is always left behind at the head district 
depot, to meet any contingency that may arise 
during the day. When an accident occurs in 
the street, an omnibus is immediately despatched 
to take the place of that which has broken down ; 
the “plates” (i.e. the legal authorisation of the 
Inland Revenue) are shifted from one to the 
other ; and, if the smasl: has been serious, a large 
van arrives and brings off the disabled omnibus 
bodily up to Highbury. But such accidents 
are very rare, owing to the constant supervision 
given to the axles, tons of which are constantly 
thrown aside. These axles are al] manufactured 
on the premises, and are composed of ten or 
twelve pieces of iron “ faggotted” together. The 
trade or cost price of an ordinary omnibus is one 
hundred and thirty pounds, but the large three- 
horse vehicles, which are of tremendous weight 
(those from Manchester, in use last year plying 
to the Exhibition, weighed thirty-six ewt.), cost 
two hundred pounds. The ordimary time of 
wear is ten years; after that, they are of little 
use, though some last seventeen years. The 
wheels require entire renewal every three years, 
and during that time they are under frequent 
repairs, the tires lasting but a few months. So 
soon as an omnibus is condemned, it is broken 
up; such portions of it as are still serviceable 
are used up in repairing other omnibuses, but in 
a new omnibus every bit is thoroughly new. 
The condemned omnibuses stand out in an open 
yard, abutting on the line of the North London 
Railway; and the superintendent of the coach- 
builders told me he had often been amused 
at hearing the loudly-expressed indignation of 
the railway passengers at the shameful condi- 
tion of the company’s omnibuses—they imagin- 
ing that the worn-out old vehicles awaiting de- 
struction, which they saw from their railway- 
carriage windows, were the ordinary rolling 
stock of the London General. The wood used 
in the composition of the omnibuses, is English 
and American ash, elm, deal, and Honduras, but 
the poles are invariably formed of stout English 
ash. The superintendent told me that these 
poles last far less time than formerly: and 
this he attributes to the stoppages having be- 
come so much more frequent, owing to the in- 
troduction of short fares; the strain upon the 
pole, occasioned by constant pulling-up, gra- 
dually frays the wood and causes an untimely 
smash. Before I left, I was shown an ingenious 
contrivance for defeating the attacks of those 
universal enemies, the street-boys. It appears 
that the passengers of a little omnibus which 
runs from Highbury-terrace to Highbury Barn, 
and which, for its short journey, has no con- 
ductor, were horribly annoyed by boys who 
would ride on the step and jeer with ribaldry 
at the people inside. ‘To beat them, my friend 
the superintendent invented what he ealls a 
“erinoliue,” which, when the door is shut, 
entirely encloses the step, and so cuts away an 
resting-place or vantage ground for the maraud- 
ing boy. 





The depét where all the provender is re- 
ceived, mixed, and served out for all the dis- 
trict establishments, is at Irongate Wharf, Pad- 
dington, on the banks of the Regent’s Canal: a 
convenient arrangement when it is considered 
that the barges bring stores to the doors, at the 
rate of fourpence-halfpenny per quarter, while 
the land transport for the same would cost one 
shilling. Hay is, however, generally brought 
in at the land gates, for the facility of the 
weigh-bridge immediately outside the superin- 
latte office, over which all carts going 
in or out are expected to pass. There is no 
settled contractor for hay, but there is no lack 
of eager sellers, for the company are known to 
be quick ready-money purchasers, and a trans- 
action with them saves a long day’s waiting in 
the market. On this same account the com- 
pany are gainers in the deal, to the extent of the 
expenses which a day’s waiting in the market 
must involve for rest and refreshment for driver 
and horses. Whena sample load is driven into 
the yard and approved of by the superintendent, 
a couple of trusses are taken from it and placed 
under lock and key, to serve as reference for 
quality ; and when the general supply comes in, 
every truss which is not equal to the quality of 
the sample is rejected by the foreman, who 
carefully watches the delivery. The whole of 
the machinery-work of the building is performed 
by steam power, erected on the basement-floor, 
and consisting of two engines of two hundred and 
fifteen horse-power, consuming four tons of coal 
a week. By their agency the hay received from 
the country waggons is hoisted in “cradles” to 
the topmost story of the building, where it is 
unpacked from its tightened trusses; to the 
same floor come swinging up in chain-suspended 
sacks, the oats from the barges on the canal, and 
these are both delivered over to the steam- 
demon, who delivers them, the hay separated and 
fined, and the oats slightly bruised (not crushed), 
and freed from all straw and dirt and stones, 
through wooden shoots and “hoppers,” into the 
floor beneath. There—in the preparation-room 
—the ever-busy engines show their power in 
constantly-revolving leather bands, in whirling 
wheels, and spinning knife-blades, and sparkling 
grindstones ; there, are men constantly allaying 
the incessant thirst of the “cutters” with offer- 
ings of mixed hay and straw, which in a second 
are resolved into a thick impervious mixture; 
while ia another part of the room the bruised 
oats into which it is to be amalgamated are 
slowly descending to their doom. All the 
“ cutters” are covered over with tin cases, else 
the dust germinated from the flying chaff would 
be insupportable: while at the hand of every 
man is a -_—y a simple lever, by the raising of 
which, in case of any accident, he could at once 
reverse the action of the machinery. Descend- 
ing to the next floor, we find the results of the 
cutters and the bruisers ; there, stand stalwart 
men covered with perspiration, stripped to the 
shirt sleeves, and who have large baskets in front 
of them at the mouths of the shoots, anxiously 
awaiting their prey. Down comes a mass of 
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chaff, the basket is full, a man seizes it, and 
empties it into a huge square trough before him ; 
from another shoot, another basket is filled with 
bruised oats: these he empties into the trough 
on the top of the chaff; he pauses for one minute; 
and a whistle, forming the top of a pipe, de- 
scending into the basement story is heard, that 
signals “All right and ready.” He turns a 
handle, and presto! the floor of the trough turns 
into tumbling waves of metal, which toss the 
oats and the chaff hither and thither, mix them 
up, and finally drop them, a heterogeneous mass 
of horse-food, into sacks waiting their arrival 
below. ‘Three of these sacks are sent away 
daily as food for each stud of ten horses ; seven 
large provender vans are, throughout the whole 
of the day, conveying sacks to the different 
district establishments ; twenty-six men are en- 
gaged at this depdt, each from six a.m. to six 
P.M.; and the whole affair works without a hitch. 
I have treated of the horse-service, the coach- 
building service, and the foraging service of the 
company. I may in conclusion come to its 
human service, the drivers and conductors. 
Each man, before entering on his duties, is re- 
quired to obtain from the Chief Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, a license to act. To 
obtain this, he must give reference to three re- 
spectable householders, and deposit five shillings 
for the expenses attendant on the necessary 
inquiries and issucof the license. If the references 
be satisfactory, a license, in printed form, de- 
scribing the name, address, —_ general appear- 
ance of the holder, is granted, and with it the 
metal badge to be worn when on duty. These 
licenses are renewable on the first of June in 
each year, and as the magistrates endorse 
on the paper every conviction or reprimand, the 
renewal of the license is necessarily dependent 
on the possessor showing a clean bill of health. 
If the driver have no serious blot on his cha- 
racter, and can prove to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent that he is competent for the 
management of horses, he is generally at once 
accepted; but the conductor’s character must 
stand a greater test. He is virtually the repre- 
sentative of the company on the omnibus, and to 
him is confided a large amount of discretionary 
power, such as the refusal to carry intoxicated 
people, or such persons as by dress, demeanour, 
&c., may be “fairly objectional to the pas- 
sengers.” He is constituted the arbitrator 
among “ brawling passengers,” and has, indeed, 
a very stringent code of rules laid down for his 
guidance—one of which is, that he is to “ ab- 
stain from any approach to familiarity,” which— 
as in case of a pretty maid-servant with a not 
unnatural susceptibility to approach—is, I take 
it, soul-harrowing and impossible to be carried 
out. As regards the collection of money, each 
conductor is provided with a printed form of 
“journey ticket,” on which, at the end of every 
journey, he is required to render an account 
at some office on the route, of the number 
of passengers carried, and amount of moneys 
received. At the end of the day he makes a 
summary, on another form, of the whole of 











his journey-tickets, and next morning he pays 
over, to the clerk in the office, the money he has 
received during the previous day, deducting his 
own wages and those of the driver, and any tolls 
he may have paid. Every driver receives six 
shillings a day, every conductor four shillings, 
out of which the driver has to provide his whip 
and apron, and the conductor the lamp and oil 
for the interior of the omnibus. Both classes of 
men are daily servants, liable to discharge at a 
day’s warning, but either can rest occasionally 
by employing an “ odd man,” of whom there are 
pha at each district establishment, ready to 
do “‘odd” work, from which they are promoted 
to regular employment. 

The receipts of the company are very large, 
averaging between eleven and twelve thousand 
pounds a week (in one week of the Exhibi- 
tion year they were above seventeen thousand 
pounds), and I asked one of the chief officers if 
he thought they were much pillaged? He told 
me he had not the least doubt that, by con- 
ductors alone, they were robbed to the extent 
of twenty-five thousand pounds a year; and a 
practical superintendent of large experience, on 
my repeating this to him, declared that he be- 
lieved that sum did not represent the half of their 
Josses from the same source. I asked whether 
no check could be devised, and was told none—at 
least, none so efficient as to be worthy of the 
name. Indicators of all kinds have been sug- 
gested, but every indicator was at the mercy of 
the conductor, who could clog it with wood, 
and so allow three or more persons to enter or 
depart, while the indicator only recorded the en- 
trance or exit of one ; and un!ess some such turn- 
table as the turn-table in use at Waterloo-bridge 
could be applied (for which there is obviously 
no space in an omnibus), check was impossible. 
The sole approach to such check lay in the ser- 
vices rendered by a class of persons technically 
known as “ bookers,” who were, in fact, spies, 
travelling in the omnibus, and yielding to the 
company an account of every passenger, the 
length of his ride, and the amount of his fare. 
But it was only in extreme cases, where the 
conductor was incautious beyond measure, that 
such evidence could be efficient against him. 
These “bookers” are of all classes, men, women, 
and children, all acting under one head, to whom 
they are responsible, and who alone is recog- 
nised by the company. The best of them is a 
woman, who, it is boasted, can travel from 
Islington to Chelsea, and give an exact account 
of every passenger, where he got in, where he 
got out, what he was like, and the fare he paid. 

I think I have now enumerated most of the 

rominent features of our omnibus system. 
When I have casually mentioned to friends the 
work on which I was engaged, I have been re- 
quested to bring forward this grievance and 
that. Brownsmith, weighing fifteen stone, wants 
only five persons allowed on one seat; little 
Iklass, standing four feet six in height, wants 
easier method of access to the roof. But my 
intention was description, not criticism, and, 
even if it were, I doubt whether I should be 
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inclined to represent that any large public body, 
comparatively recently established, could on the 
whole be expected to do their work better than 
the “ London General.” 





LATEST NEWS FROM THE DEAD. 

ScaTTeReD about the world are dead and 
buried cities that it is one of the labours of the 
living in our day to disentomb. Old Roman 
towns lie buried in English soil, and one of 
them, at Wroxeter, the ancient Uriconium, has 
lately been dug up. We reported on its re- 
appearance in one of the early numbers of this 
journal.* Then there are also Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum open, to bear witness yet more im- 
pressively to the life of the past. At Pompeii 
the disentombment is now going on with fresh 
activity and good result. Old Egypt is deliver- 
ing up fresh secrets of her dead, at Thebes and 
acta. Spades and picks have been busy 
over the grave of Carthage, and other dead and 
buried cities of the Carthaginians. Nineveh 
and Babylon, having been in the hands of such 
resurrectionists as Mr. Layard, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, and others, are left at peace for a short 
time. Any news thence is old news, but from 
the graves of other cities what is the latest in- 
telligence ? 

By the sunny shores of the Bay of Naples, 
stood for centuries the remnants of an old 
wall ; and the people who lived near it never 
cared to dig below the surface. It is now 
one hundred and fifteen years ago that a 
workman, engaged in digging a well near this 
ruin, cut into a hollow chamber, of which 
the walls were covered with paintings. By the 
slow clearing away of the earth from build- 
ings made by men who lived at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, dwelling-houses, tem- 
ples, altars, statues, built for the worship of 
heathen deities, baths and theatres, were found 
all struck to silence like the Sleeping Beauty, 
only for a great many hundred years instead of 
one; and, in our day, so restored to light and 
life, that we see what the townspeople were 
doing in the house and in the street, in the month 
of August a.p.79. There is written record of the 
cause of this sudden burial of a city, whose in- 
habitants were in the full tide of luxurious en- 
joyment. The letter remains in which the 
younger Pliny tells Tacitus the horrors of a 
three days’ eruption of Vesuvius, in which his 
uncle (admiral of the Roman fleet, then lying in 
the bay), having approached too near the burn- 
ing mountain although still miles distant from 
it, met his death by tne exhalations bursting 
from beneath his feet. The admiral had asthma, 
and the sulphurous vapours appear to have suf- 
focated him at once, so that he fell, while his 
attendants fled from the scene of destruction to 
embark on board their ships. Returning, as 
soon as it became light, which was not until after 
the end of three days, they found their master 





* See vol. i., page 53. 


lying, stretched as they had left him, as if he 
had fallen asleep. 

Of late years, the removal of the mass of mud, 
ashes, and pumice-stones, which the burning 
mountain had thrown out upon the city, has con- 
firmed the statement of another ancient writer, 
that the town of Pompeii had been, at the time of 
its total destruction, in course of rebuilding after 
the consequences of a violent earthquake which 
had happened sixteen years before. For, as we 
walk along its streets, we not only see the 
theatre and many other edifices to have been 
in process of reconstruction at the time of their 
burial, but, in the quarter once occupied by the 
stone and marble masons, there lie portions of 
an old frieze, executed in volcanic stone, beside 
which stand copies of the same decoration cut 
in white marble ready for erection in a restored 
temple. There are wheel-tracks in the lava 
pavement ; there are worn stone-steps leading 
up to temples and places of business ; and, curi- 
ously enough, there is stone, worn by the hands 
of those who daily stopped to drink at the foun- 
tains placed at the street-crossings. By con- 
stantly leaning on one hand whilst they stooped 
to drink the running water, these people, who 
for so many centuries have known no more 
thirst, wore a hollow in the stone rim of the 
basin upon which they leant. Terrible testimony 
is given as to the suddenness of the last catas- 
trophe. Bread is in the bakers’ shops; there 
is a meal prepared, but never tasted, ina tavern. 
Outside that gate in the town wall which led 
towards Herculaneum, was found a skeleton in 
armour, It was that of the soldier on guard, 
who, faithful to duty, had not left his post. 
In a niche sheltering a seat for the use of tired 
travellers, were found the bones of a woman and 
a baby, and those of two other persons clasped 
in one another’s arms. A few paces further on, 
were three more skeletons, two of persons who 
had been running one way, and the other 
of a person who had been hastening in the 
opposite direction. Of these, one held sixty- 
nine pieces of gold and one hundred and 
twenty-one of silver. Money was found lyi 
beside the remains of people who had die 
in the vain endeavour to carry away means 
of the life whose sands were run. Ina room 
of the Temple of Isis, the priest of that 
Egyptian deity had met death with feasting; 
for near him were lying egg-shells, and the bones 
of fowls and of a pig, together with a broken 
glass and a wine vase. In the house known as 
that of Diomed were the remains of a man, with 
that of a goat having a bell slung round its neck. 
In this dwelling were discovered more than 
twenty human beings. In a stable were the 
bones of a mule, still with its bronze bit between 
its teeth; in another place was the skeleton 
of a dog beside the bones of his master. Some 
skeletons had four gold rings on the same finger ; 
one had a bronze lantern in his hand, with which 
he had doubtless been trying to find his way out 
of the thick darkness of that day of terror. 

All these remains were discovered many years 





ago, but the work of excavation was then very 
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slow. Now, the recent change of govern- 
ment has given a new impulse to this most 
interesting labour, insomuch that during the last 
few months, more has been done towards disin- 
terment of the secrets of this buried community 
than had been accomplished in the previous 
quarter of a century. There is a regular or- 
ganisation of labour, and about three hundred 
persons, many of them girls and women, are 
employed in removing the crust formed eighteen 
centuries ago by eruption from the mountain 
which now rises belind the scene, without even 
a wreath of smoke upon its summit. Upon a 
regular tramway, trucks impelled by their own 
weight run down an inclined plane, and dis- 
charge their loads at the end, just as is done 
at the formation of a railway. An entirely 
new quarter of the town has been thus opened 
out; and there has been found within the last 
few days the roof of a house, with all its tiles 
lying at their proper angle of inclination, the 
ashes and mud having poured into and filled the 
room beneath it so completely as to support its 
covering. ‘There are two houses with walls 
painted in fresco, looking, when disclosed, as 
fresh as when first placed upon the walls. Un- 
fortunately, in a very little time the colours fade 
away and alter. The reds especially soon become 
quite black. 

These changes are probably due to chemical 
alteration produced by the sun’s rays, and to 
the oxidising power of the air. If, therefore, 
as soon as one of these paintings is discovered 
it could be washed over with a solution of 
boiling glass, such as is used by the modern 
fresco painters in Munich, these interesting 
specimens of ancient art might be pre- 
served. The writer has suggested this to 
Signor Fiorello, the director of the excava- 
tions. The very substance is sold in Italy for 
the purpose of preserving wood from the 
effects of fire, and is known by the name of 
liquore di selce. Several bodies have been 
recently found embedded in a mass of har- 
dened mud ; and the fortunate idea struck Signor 
Fiorello of pouring plaster of Paris into the 
moulds thus formed. In this manner an exact 
cast was made, enclosing such parts of the con- 
tained bodies as remained undecomposed. Thus 
were obtained, first, the body of a man lying 
stretched upon his back, his features very well 
preserved ; in fact, so perfectly, that his friends, 
were they alive still, could have sworn to his 
identity. Afterwards the remains of two females, 
a woman and a young girl, were preserved in 
the same manner; so that, while of the dress 
only a cast remains, the skull-bones themselves 
are there, resting upon the outstretched arm. At 
the moment of death, the left hand seems to have 
been clasping the dress. In the elder female the 
left hand is shut, one of the fingers having a ring 
upon it. This group consisted of one man and 
three women, probably all of the same family, 
who were attempting to save themselves by flight, 
after having hastily secured certain objects 
which they valued. Silver money ; besides four 





earrings and a finger-ring all made of gold, 





together with the remains of a linen bag, were 
lying near the woman. 

One is struck by the fact that very many of 
the persons thus disclosed expired while engaged 
in the act of drawing their dress over their 
features. Two reasons may be given for this. 
One, that it was done in the endeavour to pre- 
vent suffocation from the mephitic vapours 
given off by the volcano. The other and the 
better, that it was customary amongst the Ro- 
mans to hide the face, when in the act of death. 
Thus, true to history, Shakespeare makes Antony 
say of “ the mightiest Julius :” 


And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 


Time, though he shovels slowly, gets through 
more work than the liveliest voleano, and is a 
sexton who has dug the grave of many a proud 
city. The remains of Roman London lie buried 
fifteen feet below the level of the present streets. 
You are on the Nile, and see, on either bank, a 
green plain under acloudless sky. The columns 
and towers of the great temple of Luxor, rise 
from among the miserable hovels of a starved 
little modern market town. You sail by, and it is 
all bright green plain again till a mile further to 
the north the towers of Karnak overtop a palm 
grove, that partly hides the wonders of its wide- 
spread ruins. But on the green plain between 
Luxor and Karnak, and for twelve miles towards 
the hills of the Eastern Desert, stood the temples, 
palaces, and gardens, of hundred-gated Thebes, 
for a thousand years the capital of the great 
nation of the ancient world. ‘Time has done its 
work in its own slow way, and the Nile, rising 
from its newly-discovered source in a great 
tropical lake, and swollen by the periodical rains 
of the tropics (not by melting snows), has played 
the part of a Vesuvius. Harvests wave eight feet 
above the buried ground on which the glory of 
the Pharaohs was displayed. At Thebes, also, 
there have been recent excavations and disco- 
veries. Diodorus stated the circuit of old 
Thebes, as reported in his time, to have been six- 
teen miles. Strabo says that in his day the 
vestiges extended in length nine miles and a 
quarter, Those old sunny cities, with their in- 
cluded gardens, lay large upon the cultivated 
soil. Babylon was fourteen miles square ; Sy- 
racuse, twenty-two miles; Carthage, of which 
also the remains are now being dug upon, was 
twenty-three miles in circuit. Yet London is 
larger than them all, excepting Babylon. The 
greatest length of London street is from east to 
west, in which direction one may pass between 
houses for fourteen miles. With all its strag- 
gling feelers into the country brought into a 
compact square, the size of London would be 
seven miles by four, and its circuit twenty-two 
miles. This would include a population packed 
together, with but a few little breathing 
grounds of park and square to answer to the 
Babylonian gardens, fields, and orchards, which 
gave men the enjoyments of a couatry-louse in 
the heart of a capital. 
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We have details from Mr. Rhind of his own 
recent excavation at Thebes of the unrifled 
tomb of an Egyptian dignitary. He found it 
by help of the forty men who dug under 
his order. In seven weeks a doorway into the 
rock was uncovered. This door had been opened ; 
the tomb within, and another within that, had 
been rifled ; there were broken mummy-boxes ; 
and mummies themselves lay where they had 
been tossed out, with their wrappings ripped up 
along throat and breast. But further along, at 
the foot of the same piece of rock, other men 
had been set to dig, and two months of work 
cleared the way to a tomb yet with its seal 
apparently unbroken. The first entrance was 
into a gallery within the rock, about eight 
feet square and fifty-five feet long, its walls 
smoothly plastered with clay. Half way down 
this gallery Mr. Rhind came to a funeral 
canopy of brightly-painted pillars, supporting a 
painted roof, with a sort of temple front in 
miniature, all very gay with red and blue and 
yellow. ‘This corresponded to our hearse and 
feathers over the dead, and had been delivered 
up as well as charged for, by the ancient under- 
taker. Further inward there sat, carved in 
stone, a pair of monumental figures, two feet 
high, male and female, side by side. Their 
superscription showed that the deceased gentle- 
man had been a chief of the military police of 
the Temple of Ammon Ra, at Thebes. He was 
decidedly plump, and on his dress was inscribed, 
* All food off the tables of Ammon Ra and Mut 
is given to the deceased.” The lady by the 

ntleman’s side was inscribed, “ His sister be- 
oved from the depth of his heart.” ‘The statues 
were flanked by tall jars. 

After this couple had been buried, further 
use had been made of their tomb. Two en- 
trances were found, still built up, leading to 
passages, one midway in this gallery, the other 
at the end of it. There was also at the end of 
the gallery, a massive wooden door, barred, 
locked, and protected by a barricade of large 
stones built in front of it to half its height. 
Great was the excitement of the whole body of 
resurrectionists. The sealed entrances were 
guarded through the night by sailors from the 
boat ; for there was no trusting the fellaheen of 
Gourneh, demoralised by a successful traffic in 
antiquities. Early next morning the entrance 
to the side-passage was opened. It led to a 
couple of small cells, both in confusion, with 
their plain black wooden mummy cases broken, 
and the bodies turned out, many of them un- 
wrapped. There were a few sepulchral images, 
and in the innermost cell yet lay the plain Ro- 
man lamp of terra-cotta, with black nozzle and 
half-burnt wick, that had lighted the plunderers 
two thousand years ago. ‘There remained the 
massive door, of such substantial timber that in 
ill-timbered Egypt it was a prize worthy to be 
competed for by a bishop, a deacon, a consular 
agent, and two sheikhs. The door opened on a 
sloping tunnel, in which a man could walk 
upright. It was a tunnel seventy feet long, 


Half way down this gallery also there were 
cells which had been rifled. Hope now lay, 
like truth, at the bottom of the well. The 
well, twenty feet deep, was crossed by stro 
beams, over which still hung the rope of twiste 
palm fibres, by which the dead and those who 
carried them, descended centuries ago. At the 
bottom there were again chambers. Of these, 
three contained mummies of persons who had 
been buried in ordinary cases; but a fourth 
death-chamber contained a massive dark granite 
sarcophagus, with the rollers and planks b 
which it had been moved into position sti 
lying about it. The want of veneration for an- 
tiquity shown by these people, now themselves 
so ancient, appeared in the use, as planks, of 
broken mummy cases covered with hierogly- 
phics. At the doorway of this principal vault 
was a tall jar nearly full of palm-nuts; there 
were nuts also scattered about the floor. At 
the head of the sarcophagus was the preserved 
body of a dog, like a small Italian greyhound, 
swathed in osiers; also a mummied ibis, a doll 
of a hawk, and a ball of bitumen. The dog 
was an emblem of Anubis, genius of tombs. 
Whenever a house-dog died in the course of 
nature, all the inmates of the house shaved 
their whole persons. The ibis was emblematical 
of the recording angel. The hawk was the 
symbol of Horus, who ushered the souls that 
were saved into the presence of Osiris; and 
within the ball of bitumen was a coiled snake, 
probably the horned snake sacred to Ammon Ra, 
the god especially honoured at ‘Thebes. 

The solid cover of the sarcophagus, freed 
from the cement which fastened it, was raised, 
and the sarcophagus itself was then found to 
have been filled. with bitumen poured in hot over 
the mummy. The clearing away of this was a 
long work, and early in the course of it the 
glitter of a golden chaplet excited the Arab 
workmen, who dream wildly of treasures to be 
found in the unopened tombs. ‘The face of the 
mummy was cased by a gilt mask, and the 
temples were wreathed with a chaplet of copper 
thickly gilt, having eleven bay-leaves of thin 
gold attached to it by pliant stalks. The outer 
cloth covering of the rest of the body was 
painted in a diagonal pattern, answering to that 
on the top of the wooden funeral canopy at the 
first entrance. Under the painted shroud, were 
folds steeped in fine bitumen and pungent gums, 
with small thin plates of gold, some of them 
beetle-shaped, and glassy pieces interspersed. 
From the left side of the dead was taken a largo 
ritual papyrus. When the body itself was reached 
—that of a man of mature years, with strongly 
marked features—the skin of the upper part of 
his body was found to have been covered with 
thick gold leaf. In another case was the wife of 
this dignitary, also with the upper part of her 
skin gilt, and a papyrus by her side. Others were 
differently adorned, and one had a gilt mask. 
The dignitary in the sarcophagus was named 
Leban ; he had had charge of the royal horses, 
and died nine years before our era, at the age of 





leading to a shaft or well, ten feet by six. 





sixty. His wife’s name was Tabai, daughter of 
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a priest and lord, who is described as “one very 
great among mortals.” They went down to the 

it, with the records that are their letters of 
introduction to the antiquaries of the nineteenth 
century. 

Carthage, too, has, after all, been incom- 
pletely blotted out. After three months’ labour 
on the site of ancient Carthage, Mr. Nathan 
Davis found, two or three years ago, that the 
keeper of the French chapel there had been 
stimulated, by observation of his wanderings, to 
dig at the foot of a piece of wall near a wide 
pit that had been opened in vain by searchers 
among the apparently poor ruins of the temple 
of Astarte. He found in a few hours a charm- 
ing mosaic, measuring about four feet by 
two and a It was complete, and the 
nature of the ground made it appear to him 
impossible that there could be more. But Mr. 
Davis, setting men to work, soon disclosed 
the bright mosaics of the corner of a temple 
floor adorned with a colossal female bust, and 
with two full robed priestesses dancing before 
their goddess. More digging brought to light 


more of the rich pavement trodden by the 


worshippers in a great temple that had been 
restored when Carthage became the capital of 
Roman Africa. Much more of old Carthage 
has since been found. The Carthaginian houses 
were built, above the lower story, with what 
Pliny called formacean walls ; of earth enclosed 
between boards ; such walls being declared proof 
against rain, wind, and fire. There yet remain 
turrets of earth built by Hannibal as watch- 
towers on Spanish mountain-tops. But when 
these earthen walls of Carthage fell in ruins 
they formed heaps of rubbish, that a few years 
would transform into mounds of apparently 
natural soil, with nothing left under them but 
unsuspected pavements, through which the Ro- 
mans often dug in the rebuilding of the city. 
A thin layer of charcoal, or some other evidence 
of the action of fire, is always found on the re- 
mains of ancient Carthage. The use of clay 
bricks for building has been assigned as one 
main cause of the complete disappearance of 
Babylon. For Babylon the mighty city is fallen. 
Scarcely a detached figure or tablet has been 
dug from the vast heaps that are the graves of 
all its glory. 





A POODLE AT THE PROW. 

“T xyow,” he seemed to say, “that four- 
leggedness is at a discount in this amphibious 
place. I am aware that Lord Byron is dead, 
and that nobody since his lordship’s time has 
ridden a horse along the Riva degli Schiavoni. 
IT have been told, by an uncle of mine, that in 
the last century the idea, in the superlatively 
sarcastic degree, of a sinecure, was that of 
Master of the Horse to the Chief of the late 
Republic. I apprehend that the old Lion on 
the pillar yonder, and on the myriad bas-reliefs, 
brooches, and panels in mosaic and fresco be- 
sides, was furnished with wings through a pre- 





conceived conviction on the part of his designers 
that legs could be of no possible use to him. I 
— that I might be more welcome were I a 

olphin, or a mermaid, or a Nereid, or a Triton, 
or something scaly, or watery, or finny. At all 
events, the force of circumstances has driven me 
here. Let me put in a plea in favour of the 
four-legged creation. You won’t see many 
quadrupeds during your stay in these parts. I 
will walk on my hind-legs, if you insist upon it, 
but don’t utterly disdain my fore-paws. Mayn’t 
I come too ?” 

There was no refusing a poodle so remarkably 
well behaved and so scrupulously clean shaven. 
He had an insinuating way about him that dis- 
armed objection. Grave yet urbane, learned 
yet devoid of pedantry, polite but not servile, he 
was a pattern to all possible poodles. Pray under- 
stand, to begin with, that he was not a French- 
man. I was rashly about to address him as 
Monsieur, but haply reflected, and, accosting 
him as Signore, asked him when he was last at 
Bologna? No grinning, chattering, mopping, 
mowing Parisian mountebank was he. His ears 
and tail gave emphasis to the parlance of his 
eyes, but in gesticulation he never indulged. 
There was nothing theatrical, nothing tawdry 
in his appearance or demeanour. ‘They have 
gotten a dreadful habit in the French capital 
of staining their poodles all over with sky- 
blue or rose-pink. Had this Italian poodle 
been subjected to such an affront, he would have 
died, I believe. Yes; he was a scholar and a 
gentleman. He took every morning, it was easy 
to notice, his salt-water bath, then had a douche 
of the warm soft fresh, and was ultimately 
lathered with fine soap, and shaved. His frills, 
and tuckers, and whiskers remaining after the 
application of the razor, were not crisped and 
pinched into impertinent and obtrusive gauflres, 
but hung in soft and flossy curls, the Order of 
the Showy Fleece, about him. His shaven parts 
blushed with a delicate, creamy carnation. He 
had never had sore eyes. His nose, only, seemed 
to have been tipped with a little patent biacking. 
His nails were beautifully pared, filbert fashion. 
For all ornament, he had a slender collar of blue 
silk fastened with a golden shell. He had a 
gentle way of pattering about, and hesitating 
when he found his front paw on a slippery part 
of the boat. He had a persuasive way of wag- 
ging, or rather of mildly undulating, his tufted 
tail. No violence, no haste, no irrational un- 
certainty, but a deliberate, well-weighed expres- 
sion of complacency. Had the old lion on the 
pillar wagged Acs tail, he could not have done it 
more majestically. At a glance, you saw this 
poodle to be intelligent, well educated, and re- 
fined—a poodle that had seen men, if not cities, 
and marked their ways. 

He was larger than the ordinary run of 
poodles, but an inch shorter than a remarkable 
specimen of the breed ia question I once knew 
called Neno. He was from Bergamo. He visited 
this country in 1859, but getting into some 
trouble through a whimsical habit of pulling off 
people’s hats in Hyde Park, and throwing them 
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into the Serpentine, he was compelled to return 
to the Continent. He subsequently jomed the 
army, and has now, I believe, the honour of 
marching at the head of the Hundred and First 
Regiment of the Line. 
I knew this present poodle to be an animal, 
a brute beast, soulless and futureless ; at least, 
my miserable human conceit taught me thas 
to regard him. He had no reason, of course, 
only instinct. He could know no pleasures _be- 
yond the gratification of his sensual appetites. 
And yet, all brute as he was, he did not look 
like a poodle that would over-eat himself. He 
was, patently, a total abstainer from intoxi- 
eating liquors. He was a brute, but he didn’t 
bark at passing strangers; and from the little I 
saw of em on dry land, he was not prone to 
association with low dogs. It was very strange, 
and very irreverent, and a vagabond kind of 
thought altogether, but the more I considered 
him, the more I grew to deem that, to be com- 
plete, he ought to have a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles across his nose, a neatly puckered 
frill with a diamond brooch in his bosom, a 
snuff-box, or a golden-headed cane in one paw, 
and a sprinkling of hair-powder on his pate. ‘I'hus 
accoutred he would have been, to me, the image 
of a grave, wise, cultivated physician of the old 
school—no solemn humbug, no voluble quack, 
but a sapient, polished medico. The allusion 
was enhanced by the fact of there being at the 
corner of the canal, where I took oars, a cool 
and shady chemist’s shop; and I fancied that 
he had been writing prescriptions in the Phar- 
macy, and had now come out for a mouthful of 
the sea breeze, or to see a patient at the 
Giudecca. He was not, however, attached to 
the compounder of drugs. He was the friend 
and Mentor of the boatman I had just engaged. 
He, the boat, and the boatman, belonged to each 
other, and made up one harmonious whole. As 
I have noted, he appeared, as a matter of 
courtesy, to ask my permission to be of the 
arty for a stroll on the Canalazzo; and, that 
eing granted, he tripped blithely over the bul- 
warks from the marble landing-stairs to the 
carpeted keelson, and was of us directly. 
“ Alci, qui?’ said the boatman. 
Observe, that to the “qui” I have appended 
a uote of interrogation. The inflection of the 
boatman’s tone justifies me in the act. It was 
not a brutal command—a savage “come here !” 
It was a kindly query as to where he intended 
to sit. “Qui” meant the afterpart, behind my 
cabin. The poodle did not shake his head. 
Instinct did not go so far as that ; but his tail 
deflected in the wag negative. He elected to 
sit at the prow, and at that carved and fiddle- 
headed promontory he took his station imme- 
diately over against the bench where I was re- 
clining. The boatman called him “ Alci,” 
whence I conjectured that the poodle’s name 
was Alcibiades. 
The water-side, in England, is associated with 
noise, scurrility, and extortion. The waterman 
you have hired makes up his mind to cheat you. 


curse their colleague and his fare as the wherr 
pushes off. You depart from a shore of mud, 
ordure, broken bottles, and fragments of pottery. 
Abroad, even, T have found the canotiers at 
Asniéres a ruffianly crew, and the red-shirted 
and bearded Charons who ferry you over the 
Neva little better than savages. Here we went 
off in cheerful tranquillity. In a place where 
everybody must take a boat, competition is 
robbed of its feverish fierceness. If it be 
Giacomo’s turn this time, it will be Paolo’s 
within five or ten minutes. Extortion does not 
obtain to any great extent. You cannot be ter 
minutes in the city, without somebody telling 
you that the water-fare for the first hour (single- 
oared) is a franc, and for every succeeding hour 
half that sum, and that for five frances you 
may have a boat and boatman for the entire 
day. As for the extra gratuity, the “buo- 
namano,” a couple of soldi will suffice, and a 
hundred soldi go to a florin. The only little 
“ pull” possessed by the boatman lies in the 
franc in these latitudes being an imaginary coin, 
and in the quarter florin, which he tells you is 
worth only half a franc, representing about a 
third more. Altogether, the financial state of 
things is curious. You see in actual circula- 
tion nothing but Austrian florins, zwanzigers, 
kreuzers, and soldi; but the accounts are all 
kept in frances and centimes—the Italian lire 
and centesimi. In adopting this mode of 
reckoning, perhaps, the people cherish a mourn- 
ful chimera that they have still some kind 
of union with the beloved and distant land— 
the land beyond the lagunes and the Quadri- 
lateral—the land where human speech and 
action are free—the land where Victor Em- 
manuel, the fighting king who tells no lies, 
reigns by the grace of God and the national 
will, over twenty-two millions of Italians who 
can call their souls their own. 

Back, then, I stretched myself upon the 
cushions in full enjoyment of the long-desired 
at last-attained haven ; and the poodle sat out- 
side the door, calmly contemplating me, his wise 
head a little on one side. No Mordecai in the 
gate he, full of minatory remonstrance; the 
rather, a cheerful harbinger, a pleasant cicerone, 
an obliging gent lenan-usher, murmuring, “ Wel- 
come to the wonderful city that is moored on 
the bosom of the salt, salt sea.” ‘* Poodle,” 
I said, “you and the boatman shall be my 
guides to-day, aud I will have no other. Into 
the hands of the abhorred valet de place I know 
that sooner or later 1 must fall. He has been 
looming in handbooks and continental Brad- 
shaws these ten days past. I was threatened 
with him at the railway station, just as I stepped 
into the omnibus. The omnibus is a boat—a 
shabby Bucentaur. He flitted through the ves- 
tibule of the Hotel Victoria, and the waiter 
had all but consigned me to his custody, when I 
declared that, for one day at least, I would go 
out alone. I see him smirking at me now, from 
every pair of water-stairs: rings in his ears, a 
pink umbrella under his arm, expectant. His 
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meagre mess of maize pottage for dinner to-day, 
but he will say to them, ‘ Rejoice, my children, 
‘To-morrow we devour an Englishman!’ He is 
waiting for me, I am certain, in St. Mark’s 
Place, calmly confident that I cannot do without 
him. It is only a question of time. I have a 
shivering foreknowledge of what he will show 
me, and what he will tell me about the Golden 
Staircase, and the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
and the veiled niche where Marino Faliero’s 

icture should be, and the Dogana, and the 

ridge of Sighs. Not to-day, oh, valet de 
place! I ask for but twenty-four hours’ grace, 
and then I will go into leading-strings with the 
alacrity of a fool going to the correction of the 
stocks. Let me have but this one day with the 
poodle at the prow, and let us ‘do’ Vgnice for 
ourselves.” 

In this city of a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants I did not know one living 
soul. Does it matter, when every instant you 
can commune with millions of the mighty dead ? 
In achurchyard you seldom feel lonely. You can 
almost dispense with the clergyman’s white 
pony, quietly browsing on parishioners that have 
sprouted up into mm The dead by daylight are 
no such very bad company. If their tombstones 
lie, you can gird at them for their fibbing, and 
they have never a word to answer. You can pick 
out simple truthful tombs now and then, of good 
old dames and yeomen who in their livestime you 
feel sure were friendly, and merry, and single- 
hearted. Beyond a poodle, you require nothing 
more that has life in it, durimg your first day in 
Venice. Fora season turn away froin the quick. 
This place belongs to the dead. The dead alive, 
the modern Venetians, have buried their dead- 
departed—their history, their wealth, their hap- 
piness, their love, in stately mausoleums of many- 
coloured marbles. These sepulchres are not 
whited. They have the reverent hue of age. 
Time has beaten upon them with his wing, and 
the strong pinion has worn down the sharp edges 
and blunted the chisel’s fine tracery; but the 
marble is, after all, too hard for his scythe, and 
Time hacks at the palaces in vain. 

I lighted a cigarette, and was lazy, and not 
ashamed of myself; activity would be almost a 
crime in this voiceless city. Industry :—where 
was the use of being industrious? People don’t 
come here to work, but to idle. From the loom 
there hangs a gorgeous piece of Venice stuff, 
cunningly ’broidered, shot with gold and silver 
thread. But it is a fragment, rent and frayed. 
Warp and woof are tarnished and faded. And 
the loom is motionless, and the shuttle flies no 
more, and the weaver has sickened and died. 

Thus having comfortably settled myself, and 
in reply to the boatman’s inquiry as to whither 
I wished to be conducted, having informed him 
that my view did not extend beyond a “piccolo 
giro” of an hour’s duration,—in other words, 
that he might go anywhere he liked about 
Venice, which he construed into a stroll from 
the Palazzo Corner to the Rialto and back again 
—I had full leisure to inspect the apartment of 
which I had become adenizen. The worst of the 








matter is, that in presuming to say anything about 
Venice, you can scarcely, if you have any modesty 
left about you, avoid a sensation of nervous 
shame lest what you are saying should have been 
said by ten thousand persons in terms analogous, 
if not identical, ten thousand times before. For 
instance, is there, can there be, anything new in 
the way of description to be written about the 
interior of a gondola? The gondola is your first 
acquaintance in Venice, and it is your last. It 
brings you from the railway terminus to your 
hotel on your arrival, and it takes you to the rail 
or the steamer when you depart; consequently 
the tourist is usually as minute in his notes of its 
appearance and peculiarities as of that of the 
packet-ship which conveys him across the At- 
lantic. The cnly healing salve I can put to my 
conscience is this. When you have fad a re- 
markably good dinner—say at Véfour’s, or the 
Four Seasons at Munich—there is, I conceive, 
no social law against your expatiating on the 
perfection of the bill of fare and the wine card 
on the morrow, although good dinners are given, 
and good gourmets dine, in the Palais Royal and 
the Maximilian Strasse every day in the year. 
A gondola is the first and most delightful dish in 
the intellectual banquet spread out, in perma- 
nence, on the Adriatic Sea; why then should not 
I descant on its aspect, just as I might lovingly 
dwell on the Charlotte or the Supréme I tasted 
yesterday ? 

The outward gondola—the boat itself—it 
would be impertinent to describe. See Turner, 
see Roberts, see Stanfield, see Cooke, see Holland, 
see Pyne, see Carl Haag, see Finden’s tableaux, 
see Heath’s Landscape Annual, see the delightful 

ictures of Mr. John Rogers Herbert, before 
he took to painting St. Lawrence on the grid- 
iron, and St. Bartholomew being flayed alive. 
For the gondolas of the past, see Canaletio. 
The only quarrel I have with the admirable 
artists just named—always excepting Antonio 
da Canal, who never gave vent to his imagina- 
tion, and if he saw dirt and ugliness in Venice, 
painted the dirty and the ugly in rade juxta- 
position to the pure and beautiful—is in the 
persistency with which they strive to make stay- 
at-home Englishmen believe that gay-coloured 
gondolas are at all common in Venice. There 
never was a greater error. Mr. Turner’s gon- 
dolas were of all the colours of the rainbow. It 
is true that he might have excused himself on 
the score that their sides are generally of 
polished wood, and that his radiant hues were 
merely the reflexion of the sunrise and the sun- 
set. But the tourist, who looks for truth, knows 
that the pervading hue of the Venetian gon- 
dola is deep funereal black; and that the mor- 
tuary appearance of the craft is heightened by 
the ebony-like carvings, by the metal prow 
and rullocks, which have an odd guise of being 
made of coffin-plates beaten out, by the brazen 
knobs and beads and plates on the door, and 
by the serried rows of black tufts, like sable 
ostrich plumes stunted in their growth on the 
housing over the tilt. Among five hundred 
gondolas—there are, it is said, over four thou- 
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sand in Venice—you may see, perhaps twenty 
with brown or blue hulls, and with gaily-striped 
awnings. You may be sure at once, that these 
are not regular Venetian gondolas, and that 
they are not rowed by regular Venetian gon- 
doliers. When the night comes, you shall see 
whence they spring. You shall find them 
moored to the yellow and black-striped posts of 
the Austrian domination, and then it shall be 
revealed to you that they belong to Governors- 
General, Military Commandants, Chiefs of Haupt- 
Directoriums, and other yellow moustached 
members of the abhorred tribe of Tedeschi. 
They are manned by pudding-faced men in uni- 
form, no more like gondoliers than [ am to 
Endymion; Carls and Ludwigs, not Giacomos 
and Paolos. Also shall you see prowling about 
the water-streets, at all hours of the day and 
night, barges and cutters belonging to the Aus- 
trian war-steamers which are moored off the 
Arsenal, or the island of St. George the Great. 
There are a great many forts about Venice, and 
a great many Croat soldiers to garrison them. 
The boatmen who go out to sea, who coast 
along the Adriatic seaboard, and sometimes cross 
the gulf to the Turkish littoral, are brightly clad 
enough, and delight in coloured striped shirts, 
scarlet and sky-blue caps, sashes, and other ac- 
cessories of salt-water dandyism. Picturesque 
and bizarre creatures they still are, barefooted 
and open-chested, and they lounge and sprawl 
and grovel in the most romantic attitudes all 
about and over St. Mark’s Place, and the Mole 
and the Riva, and every inch of quay or stairs 
that offers room for lazing upon. They are often 
ragged, but in justice I must admit that they 
are all very clean, and have a manlier, worthier 
look than the aquatic scamps who decorate the 
Chiaja at Naples. Your gondolier is quite an- 
other character. I was prepared for all kinds 
of a in Venice—from the romantic 
point of view—and underwent, as it turned out, 
very few; for the real Venice is, to my mind, 
twenty times more astounding than the ideal 
one; but I cannot avert the acknowledgment 
that the actual gondolier is a sad destroyer of 
illusions. He is not the least like the personage 
you fondly imagined him to be. His ordinary 
head covering is a felt hat of the pattern known 
as wide-awake. He wears no sash. He patro- 
nises a shooting-jacket. His pantaloons are by 
no means out ofthe common. The sole romantic 
feature in his attire is a negative one—the 
general absence of shoes and stockings. My 
particular gondolier—he of the poodle—was a 
dandy; but in what did his dandyism consist ? 
In a laced front to his shirt—such a shirt as I 
could have purchased for twelve franes fifty, in 
the Passage des Panoramas, Paris; in a resplen- 
dent watch-guard, and a bunch of charms. I 
was wofully disappointed. J turned to the 
poodle, seeking consolation. He flapped his 
tail against the prow, with the wag mournful. 
“What would you have?” he seemed to ask. 
“ Venice is not what it used to be.” I turned 
with a sigh; when a ray of relief shot through 
me. The gondolier wore a pretty cameo in the 





band of his wide-awake. That was something. 
Presently [ gave him a cigarette, and thankin 
me with the frank and dignified courtesy whic 
it strikes me favourably distinguishes the Italians 
from the French, he inserted my gift in a meer- 
schaum tube with an amber mouthpiece. I am 
afraid the tube was made at Vienna; but it bore 
the Lion of St. Mark carved in the meerschaum, 
and that was something more. 

Goethe, fifty years ago, Byron and Rogers, 
forty years ago, noticed that the gondoliers had 
ceased to sing. They are, indeed, songless. I 
never heard when in company with the poodle, 
or elsewhere, any barcaroles, any ritornellas, 
any recitations from Tasso or Ariosto. The gon- 
dolier is, however, by no means mute. He is 
an exceedingly merry fellow, and for centuries 
has been renowned asa wag. A thick volume 
might be collected of the droll sayings of these 
Hansom cabbies of the sea. The stranger, it is 
true, does not understand much of his facetiz, 
for he converses mainly in the soft and flowing 
Venetian dialect, which dulcifies “ padre” into 
“pare,” “madre” into “mare,” and abbreviates 
“casa” to “ca.” Then he has his professional 
gondolier’s language, the origin, structure, and 
syntax of which must alike remain mysterious 
to those who are not to the Venetian manner 
born. The most salient points in the vocabu- 
lary seemed to me: 

First. “ Ayéhehi!” This is when he ap- 
proaches the corner of a canal; it is intended 
as a warning to any unseen gondolier who may 
be coming round the said corner. 

Next. “Tai!” or “Tahyi!” This is when 
he has turned the corner, and is an aviso to 
any comrade who is close on his heels. 

Last. “ Allajevaismayfachayeh-eh-eli !” ad libi- 
tum. This is a very comple and prolonged 
sound, like the sweep of an oar, and is employed 
when a gondolier wishes to cut through a group 
of boats collected together, in order to land. As 
the cry is prolonged, they divide, and allow him 
to pass. How these sounds are spelt, or what 
they really mean, I have not the remotest 
notion; and I question whether the gondoliers 
themselves are much better informed. It is 
probable that their forefathers have cried 
“ Ayéhehi” and “ Tayhi,” and “ Allajevaismay- 
fachayeh-eh-eh,” ever since the days of blind 
old Dandolo, if not longer. 

Fouling is almost unknown in the navigation 
of the canals. The gondoliers drive their boats, 
if the term will be permitted me, with exquisite 
skill and accuracy. When, in rare instances, a 
slight bump occurs, there is a slanging match 
of moderate intensity between the gondoliers, 
There is one form of objurgation invariably and 
plentifully made use of. It is “ Figlio di-——” 
I need not particularise. Have you never ob- 
served in what terms of reverential affection fo- 
reigners are accustomed to speak of their mo- 
thers; and have you never observed how ready 
they are to take away the characters of other 
people’s mothers when they are quarrelling ?” 

1 was cockney enough, just now, to speak of 
the gondoliers as the Hansom cabbies of the 
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sea. When you have been to Venice, my hy- 
percritical friend, and have gone through your 
gondola-apprenticeship, you may arrive at the 
confession that between the gondola and the 
Hansom, the gondolier and the cabby, there are 
many points of similarity. First, in the good 
driving. Next, in the fact that you don’t see 
the driver, but occasionally hear his witticisms 
behind you. Thirdly, in your having a look-out 
straight ahead, and side prospects from the two 
small windows. And, lastly, there will scarcely 
fail to come over you the impression that the 
pracefully tapering prow, of which the head, 
ooked straight at, seems no thicker than the 
blade of a carving-knife, forms, not the end of a 
boat, but the head and shoulders of a fleet 
black horse, intelligent, obedient to the will of 
the charioteer. Only, you never get the cha- 
rioteer’s whip in your face, as is sometimes 
your misfortune in a Hansom. 

But the poodle at the prow is scanning me 
reproachfully, and I leave exterior objects, to 
turn to the inside of my gondola. It is two 
o’clock in the afternoon—I don’t mean by 
Venetian time, which seems to be regulated any- 
how—but by my watch, which is set by the 
meridian of Munich, in Bavaria. It is very 
hot. By-and-by, at sunset, the sea will be of a 
deep purple, the sky of an intense azure, but 
both are now as sheets of burnished gold. But 
I am as cool as a cucumber inside the gondola. 
The windows are slightly drawn on one side, 
and hot as is the sun, a cool sea breeze comes 
stealing through. Ah! that breeze, how well 
I remember it a week afterwards at Milan, how]l- 
ing in the agonies of the toothache. The cabin 
of the gondola is a little black chamber with a 
high-coved ceiling. It is panelled with rich 
carved work. There is room in it for three per- 
sons to sit at ease on the soft black leather 
cushions trimmed with black lambswool; but I 
desire no company. ‘There are a couple of mir- 
rors in carved ebony frames, garnished with gilt 
bosses. The door is a wonder of carved work. 
There are arm-rests, and leg-rests, and every en- 
ticement to be lazy. The transverse bench has a 
raised and sloping back, like an arm-chair, but 
the space between that and the tilt is covered 
only by the pendant portion of the black awning, 
which you can lift at will, to converse with the 
gondolier. In one instance only is the sable 
rule departed from. The carpet, which extends 
from stem to stern, is of a lively polychromatic 
pattern. 

In winter-time, of course the cabin door is 
shut, the curtains are drawn, a false panel is in- 
serted in the back, and all things are made snug 
and comfortable. In summer, the black awning 
forms the most delightful of sun-shades. But 
why is it black? Tell me, Venetian anti- 
quarians. Tell me, chatty correspondents of 
Notes and Queries. I was always given to 


understand that black absorbed heat, and that 
white was the only wear for hot climates. I 
stretched out my arm and touched the roof of 


the cabin, but it was cool. Do they put satu- 
rated felt, or wet cloths, between it. and the 
awning ? 

Many travellers, on their first arrival in this 
enchanted town, and in their eager impatience 
to drink in its beauties, rush from the cabin, and 
sit or stand in the open, in the forepart of the 
boat, drinking up the glorious perspective which 
surrounds them. That I think is a mistake. 
The windows, the open doorway, form picture- 
frames, and in those frames are set, in gentle 
succession, all the marvellous pictures the world 
has been wondering at for centuries. There is 
the Grimani Palace, there the Pesaro, there thie 
Vendramin, there the Dogana, there Santa 
Maria della Salute ; there, by Jove! there’s the 
Rialto, which is not unlike the Burlington 
Arcade on arches. “Signor Antonio, many a 
time and oft——” but Signor Antonio politely 
asks me whether we shall turn back, and I say 
him yea, and bid him land me at the Mole. 

All this time the poodle has been regarding, 
now me, and now the panorama of panoramas, 
on either side. The latter he inspects with an 
air that is accustomed, but not stale. One does 
not grow tired of Venice. In the cortile of the 
Ducal Palace you may see the common people 
eyeing every day, with reverent astonishment 
ever fresh, the wonderful statues, and friezes, 
and bas-reliefs. The poodle looked at the palaces 
as though he were acquainted with them all, but 
was as fond of them as when he first set eyes 
on Venice and sat at the prow of a gondola. 
Oh, poodle, how long? Did he belong to the 
mainland—was he ever at Bologna? Was he 
ever——no; I spurn the thought. He could 
never have been an Austrian poodle. The gon- 
dolier would have tipped him into the sea, and 
held him down with the oar till he was drowned, 
had the faintest suspicion come across him that 
Alcibiades was a Tedesco. 

The poodle, and I, and the gondolier came 
slowly back to the Mole. And there I paid the 
boatman a little more than his fare, and left him 

leased. I shook paws with Alcibiades, and 
eft him pleased, too, if the jocund wag of his 
tail was to be accepted asevidence. I felt that 
I had made a friend; and solitary travellers 
are always privileged to form two kinds of friend- 
ships. To be on talking terms with dogs and 
with little children you require no letters of in- 
troduction. And then I traversed the Mole, 
and finding myself between the two great 
columns guarding the approach to the Piazzetta, 
with the Doge’s Palace on one side and the 
Zecca on the other, I lost my senses at once, 
and was whirled away into the midst of Vene- 
tian life, and was as mad as a March hare for 
the rest of the week. 
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